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| STUDIG Meeer 


This headline began as an instruction to our 
publicity people. There was some sense in it when it started... 


We wanted to show ‘no particular aircraft’ because 


T.I. Aluminium alloys, sheet, strip, tubes and extrusions are part and useful parcel 


of the whole British aircraft industry. T.I. Aluminium 
materials have proved good enough for the Meteor, Canberra, Shackleton, Vampire, 
Wyvern, Venom and other famous aircraft. Before even better planes 


come along, we plan to have even better material for them. 


T.I. ALUMINIUM LTD., REDFERN ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM TEL {COCKS GREEN 3333 COMPANY 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP 
TUBES AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL COMMERCIAL, A.LD. AND LLOYD’S SPECIFICATIONS 
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Hot air control 


This reducing valve is one of a 
series of hot-air controls successfully engineered 
by Hymatic for jet engines. 


ymatic 


‘WE, TOO, MAKE THINGS EASY IN THE AIR’ 


The Hymatic Engineering Co. Ltd., Redditch, Worcs 


See it at our Stand No. 97 at Farnborough 
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Watt he going tor clr with tat SANDER ? 


The choice is wide 
with these versatile tools and 
their many accessories 








SURFACING] «\., WIRE 
CONCRETE NY BRUSHING 
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SHAPING LIGHT 
TIMBER GRINDING 

















One thing is definite. He’s going to save a load 

of time for somebody, and a gratifying amount of effort for himself! 
He’s going to do a better job of work, thanks to the smooth, 
powerful, abrasive action of the world’s best 


Portable Electric Sander! 


Distributors everywhere SANDERS - SCREWDRIVERS 


99 DRILLS - VALVE REFACERS 
66 & RESEATING " EQUIPMENT 
BENCH & PORTABLE 

an GRINDERS ETC 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


VAN DORN ELECTRIC TOOLS DEPT L2 HARMONDSWORTH MIDDOX + PHONE WEST DRAYTON 2681/7 
LONDON: BIRMINGHAM ~ BRISTOL * GLASGOW: LEEDS »* MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - NOTTINGHAM 


Smee's 
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—MANGUVRABILITY- 





Balliol is concerned At eighty-five per cent of the designed diving 
speed its rate of roll is 105 degrees per second and its “feel’ and 
handling qualities are in fact very similar to those of the latest fighters 


FE IGHTER-LIKE MANOEUVRABILITY 1s no idle claim where the 


now going into service 


BOULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT Er 


woty Roh RR Mee Oe. NGtLAND 
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“SILVER FOX" 
REGD. TRADE MARKS 








‘SILVER FOX 


STAINEESS STEELS 


for 





STRENGTH 
Wael LIT. ¥ 


BEAU TY 


~-SHEETS > COLD ROLLED STRIP + WIRE BARS FORGINGS 


THE UNITED 
Nit cial 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS * NR. SHEFFIELD * ENGLAND 
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“NEW EYES FOR THE CONVO 
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WESTLAND 


5-41. 
HELICOPTER 


The naval version of the $.51 known as the “ Dragonfly” has now 
been officially adopted by the Royal Navy. 
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“AEROPLANE” PHOTOGRAPH 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED - YEOVIL 
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RUM@.OLD 


FORWARD OR AFT FACING SEATS 


STRESSED TO MEET NEW REQUIREMENTS 
OF AFT FACING CONDITIONS 


(also fully approved for forward facing if required) 


V.1.P. de LUXE SEAT 


adjustable forward or aft facing 
seat, with tables and leg rests if 
required. 


LUXURY FULLY 
RECLINING SEAT 
forward or aft facing, 
with tables and leg rests 
if required. 


* As ever Rumbolds are to : 
the fore, having envisaged HIGH DENSITY 


and provided for the latest 

trends of modern seat DOUBLE SEAT 
design. forward or aft facing, 
Strength and extreme fixed type, with ample 
lightness. lay back. 


L. A. RUMBOLD & CO. LTD., KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 
Telephone : MAlda Vale 7366-7-8 
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BRITAIN’S PIONEER MAGNESIUM FABRICATORS 


They all fly bigger load 
ey all tly bigger loa Sines 


HIGHER-FURTHER- = 


[ASTER- 


a 
4 LB ay PRESSURIZED WINDOW FRAME 
” FOR BRABAZON 


EY > ¢ AERO LTD THE AIRPORT - GRAVESEND - KENT - PHONE: GRAVESEND 4261 





SUPERMARINE SWIFT =o 
SUPERMARINE ATTACKER 
VICKERS VALIANT 


DESIGNED AND 
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POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 


the new generation of British fighters and 


bombers will uphold the traditions 


established throughout the free world by the 


Spitfire, the Seafire and the Wellington. 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED .- 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION - WEYBRIDGE - SURREY 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD men are busily 

engaged hour after hour twiddling screw- 

drivers and turning braces. Soon their wrists 

ache, their arms tire, their backs develop 

lumbago and their throats cry out for lubrication. 

By the time they get home they are so exhausted 

they can’t fancy the tasty meals their wives have 
prepared for them. Quarrels ensue, pieces of fish and 
potato are flung about, followed by floods of tears, separate 
bedrooms and even divorce. And all this because they don’t SSAC. SHOW 
or won’t learn about Desoutter’s Little Horses. Lord what fools greens 
these mortals be—as our Managing Director rather wittily remarked. 





September fith to 
September 16th 


Desoutter power Tools INCREASE PRODUCTION 


DESOUTTER BROS. LTD., THE HYDE, HENDON, LONDON, N.W.9, TELEPHONE: COLINDALE 6346 (5 LINES) 











"GRAMS ; DESPNUCO, HYDE, LONDON, 
CRC 225 
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GRAVINER MAGNETIC FIRE DETECTOR 


latent applied for 


P 
(RESETTING TYPE) THE COMPLETE SYSTEM COMPRISES A 


DETECTOR —weight only 2} ozs—A WARNING LAMP & BATTERY 








The operation of the Graviner Magnetic Fire 
Detector is based on the Curie point principle 
whereby certain metals lose their magnetic 
properties on reaching certain temperatures. 
The adoption of this principle in fire detection 
is primarily advantageous in that no relays or 
valve amplifiers are required. The alloy of the 





temperature sensing element governs the 
operating temperature and this figure cannot 
alter in service. The detector is robust, her- 
metically sealed, unaffected by ‘‘g” or vibration 
and can be installed in fire zones with ambient 
air temperatures as high as 290°C. Detection 


time in standard flame under two seconds. 


In the left illustration the top magnet on the beam 
assembly is attracted to the Curie cap, but its attrac- 
tion ceases when a pre-determined temperature is 
reached, and the two bottom magnets swing the 
beam assembly to the position shown in the right 
hand illustration, completing an electrical circuit. 
When the temperature of the sensing element is 
reduced, the magnetic attraction between the Curie 
cap and the top magnet is restored, the beam is swung 





to its original position and the circuit is broken. 


Visit our STAND No. 146 at the S.B.A.C. Exhibition, Farnborough 


GRAVINER 


THE GRAVINER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., PO¥LE MILL WORKS, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. 


Tel: Colnbrook 48 


Agents in: Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, East Africa, Holland, India & Pakistan, Italy, New Zealand, Sweden, U.S.A. GRE 
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PATENT HOOKE’S 
UNIVERSAL TYPE 


BALL JOINTS JOINTS 


Simple. Sturdy. Reliable. These qualities A joint developed for less severe duty 
account for the increasing use of ME universal than the ME patent ball joint. Inexpen- 
ball joints throughout the engineering indus- 
try. 92% to 98% efficient (N.P.L. certified), 
they are the lightest and most compact ball 
joints yet produced. Nine standard sizes compression loads. Nine standard sizes 
for shaft diameters of 4 in. to 1§ in. for shaft diameters of $ in. to 1} in. 





sive to fit and needs no telescoping 
sleeves. Will stand both tension and 


SPECIALISTS IN PRECISION MACHINED AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
MAKERS OF:— 


@e@ HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL COMPARATORS e 
@e MEDIGRAPH PERSPECTIVE DRAWING INSTRUMENT e 


See Our Exhibit . Stand No. 62 - S.B.A.C. Flying Exhibition and Static Exhibition 


THE MOLLART ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


KINGSTON BY-PASS, SURBITON, SURREY 


Telephone: ELMBRIDGE 3352-3-4-5 elegrams: “PRECISION, SURBITON. 


AIR MINISTRY APPROVED GAUGE TEST HOUSE AUTHORITY No. 89755/31 





—— 


ws 
— ——— 
—— 
——— io 
~~ 


SHEETS AND SECTIONS 
TO A.I.D. SPECIFICATIONS 


HABERSHON 


ROTHERHAM 
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* Our illustrations show the method 
of erecting the main frames by winching. 
The first all-aluminium aircraft 
nangars ever built have now been 
completed at London Airport. 
The design, prepared for the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation by our construction 


company, S.M.D. ENGINEERS of Slough 





(who also carried out the manufacture 

and erection) exploits to the full the 
advantages offered by the use of aluminium 
—prefabrication of main components, 
rapid site assembly, no painting. 


it’s Aluminium<—ask Almin! 


THE ASSOCIATED LIGHT METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 
Parent Company 


ALMIN LTD + FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS + TELEPHONE: FARNHAM COMMON 594 
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A NEW CEILING IN SEALS 


From 0 to 39,372 feet in 3 minutes 7 seconds 





(Subject to F.A.1. confirmation) 


THE WELL-KNOWN WESTON SEALS WERE USED 
IN THE ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY ‘SAPPHIRE’ FOR 
THE RECORD-MAKING METEOR 8 AT MORETON 
VALENCE AERODROME ON AUGUST 31, 1951. 


CHARLES WESTON & CO. LTD., 
IRWELL BANK WORKS, DOUGLAS GREEN 
‘PENDLETON, SALFORD 6 


Telephone: PENDLETON 














| settle Gell =—s 


WE SUPPLY THE MATERIALS OR 
THE COMPLETE TOOLS 


— pene ~ a 


iat: 


- MOULDED COMPONENTS (JABLO) LTD. 


Tool Manufacturers & the pioneers of Laminated Plastics 
JABLO WORKS - WADDON - CROYDON - SURREY. Telephone: CROydon 2201. Telegrams: JABLO, CROYDON 
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Precise information as to what actually happens 
in the few moments after touchdown when 
brakes are applied is accumulating daily in the 
Girling Research Department - information that 
helps to advance design and enhance safety, 
laying a firm foundation for developments far in 
advance of present-day performance - producing 
prototypes that step by step move steadily 
toward _ perfection 


And perfection is not obtained thro’ accident, 


its this unremitting effort of 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


that keeps 


GIRLING LIMITED — — 
KING’S ROAD THE-BIST-BRAKES-IN-THE-W 
TYSELEY 


Pe auen Sis out anean / 


c 
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POSITIVE 
LASHING 
for all 
loads ! 


Prana Quick Release 
Gear makes the lashing and 
stowing of Freight in Air- 
craft simple and easy to 
carry out. Lashing equip- 
ment that is fast and 
positive for all loads 
whether compact or bulky. 





| él ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


Quick Release Buckle | Quick — release 
buckle Type J- 
showing method fo r 
tor securing 
freight in air- 


craft lon "Up oe AIRCRAFT 


Quick —t 


Release 


Hoo a» Whatever the type of aircraft, BTH | 




















can design and develop the complete 


Quick release 
wire lashing 
Ee r Type 

.W. 1, fitted 


electric power system and supply the 








simple to oper- Quick release an k 
ate, safe for chorage Type No. 1 
loads to r}tons complete with stan- 
dard pin plug Type | i 
1P for loads up to — } | Quick 


yith ller . ° F ° 
snap hook, a Us appropriate equipment, including:— 


actuators, A.C. and D.C. motors 


} 
\ i 


Fun Wekhios 00 Saal and generators; motor-generating sets 


suit requirements. Anchorage 











with electronic regulators; gas-oper- 
ated turbo-starters; Mazda lamps, etc. 
With over fifty-four years’ experience 
of the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, and extensive manu- 
facturing resources devoted entirely 
to these products, BTH is in an 
unrivalled position to fulfil the needs 


win of aircraft industry. 


AEROLEX LIMITED % 


CAMBERLEY - SURREY BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


Tefophone: Cumberiey 1500 COMPANY LIMITED : COVENTRY - ENGLAND  “ 

A4247 
Among the present users are Member of the AE! group of companies 
Air Ministry ° The Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd. 


British European Airways - Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 
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TO BE SOLD— 


a LOCKHEED “LODESTARS”’ 


MODEL 18-56 - - WRIGHT CYCLONE R1820-87 





On behalf of the Government of Saudi Arabia— 


WwW. Ss. SHACKLETON, LTD. are instructed to offer, 


4 LOCKHEED “LODESTARS” — One of which is pictured above and 


the interior below. 


Points common to all four are:— 





*% 10/12 PASSENGER SEATS. 


% FULLY UPHOLSTERED AND SOUND- 
PROOFED. 


* PROPELLERS OVERHAULED BY 
DE HAVILLANDS. 


% FULL RADIO AIDS. 
% OVERHAULS BY AIRWORK LTD. 





Also vast quantity of spares 
8 SPARE ENGINES 





Please Contact : 


W. S. SHACKLETON LTD. 
175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Tel.: REGent 2448. Cables: SHACKHUD, LONDON. 
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EXPERIENCE & DEVELOPMENT 
IN HIGHEST QUALITY STEELS 
OF ALL GRADES 


As manufacturers of Alloy Steels 
for High Duty, Firth Brown's 
contribution to industry is 
world wide, whether it be steels 
for engineering, shipbuilding, 
automobile, aircraft, road and 
rail transport or for the most 
minute mechanisms of the pre- 
cision engineering industries. 
Firth Brown Steels are used for 
parts of the Gloster Meteor 8, 
built by the Gloster Aircraft 
Co., Ltd. 


LIST OF PRODUCTS 


Forgings—Light and Heavy for 
Special and General Engineer- 


ing 


Forged Stee! Drums and 
Pressure Vessels 


Hardened Steel Rolls 


Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars and 
Billets 


Tyres and Laminated Springs 


High Speed and Too! and 
Steels 


Steel Castings 


Write for the 
Firth Brown Buyers’ Guide 
for further particulars. 
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mnouncement ps 


DUREX ABRASIVES LTD wish to announce that 
as from June l4th, 1951, the name of the Company 
has been changed and is now the MINNESOTA 
MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


Identification will be as before, except that the words 
“Scotch Boy"’ will be used instead of “Durex"’ as 
a prefix to the name of the material, eg., ‘Scossh 
Boy Tapes” instead of ‘Durex Tapes” 


Existing high standards in the quality of the products 
will be maintained, the change is in name only. 


“SCOTCH BOY’ Masking 
Tape is supplied in rolls 72 yds. 
long and in a variety of widths 


DISTRIBUTIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
UNCHANGED 


Manufactured by :— 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
ARDEN ROAD -: ADDERLEY PARK + BIRMINGHAM, 8 
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T; 
HE STARTING POINT 


OF THE ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


SAPPHIRE 


IS LITERALLY THE SOLENOID 
VALVE FOR ITS TORCH IGNI- 
TION SYSTEM, DESIGNED AND 
PRODUCED IN QUANTITY 


by 
LECTRO- 
YDRAULICS 


LIMITED 


WARRINGTON 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF UNDERCARRIAGES AND 
HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 
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Fu arnhorou CLL 


rveys Co. Ltd. 


To our many friends who will be 
visiting the 12th S.B.A.C. Flying 
Display & Exhibition, we extend a 
cordial invitation to visit our Stand 
No. 55 where a complete range of 
Hobson Aircraft & Engine Acces- 
sories will be on display. 


‘Injection Carburetters 


H.M. HOBSON LTD - FORDHOUSES 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Licensees in U.S.A. & Canada: SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES INCORPORATED 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Licensees in Italy: SECONDO MONA, SOMMA LOMBARDO, ITALY 


Agents in France: SOCIETE COMMERCIALE -ET INDUSTRIELLE FRANCO- 
BRITANNIQUE, 48 AVENUE RAYMOND POINCARE, PARIS XVI, FRANCE 
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‘SINGLE DRAG’ 


The design benefits of a single engine formula 





DOUBLE THRUST 


The practical benefits of twin-engine power 





FAIREY GANNET 


(FAIREY 17) 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY ‘ DOUBLE MAMBA’ 
TWIN-ENGINED @ ANTI-SUBMARINE @ CARRIER-OPERATED 


CHOSEN FOR SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Strength to Strength 


CARDINAL precept among leader-writers is that statistics must be shunned; 

but some pre-Farnborough figures issued by the S.B.A.C. are too significant to 

be passed over without editorial comment. Especially gratifying is the way in 
which they bear out our long-held view that year by year the affair grows, and will 
continue to grow, bigger and better than ever. Remarkably enough, this view-is not 
universally shared, for one is invariably assured at each successive display that there 
will be no gathering the following year, either because of the international situation or 
because the industry has shot its bolt. And so we give the figures to date. 

In the first display, at Hendon in 1932, there were 34 aircraft; in 1937, thirty-eight, 
in 1946, fifty, and in the present year of grace, the readily memorized total of 51. For 
the same years the average weight in pounds of participating aircraft has increased as 
7,180, 8,200, 22,000 and (this year’s figure is approximate, due to the presence of secret 
types) “over 35,500.” The last statistical sequence—for speed in m.p.h.—is perhaps 
even more remarkable, progressing as it does from 140 up to 192, 275, and, this year, 
to “over 400.” 

It may be that by the time this appears in print Messrs. Lithgow, Duke and Co. will 
have shown this last figure to have been over-cautiously calculated. We shall see. 


More Haste, More Speed 


N voicing regret that progress with helicopter construction is not more rapid, we 
know that our view is shared by many, and particularly by top executives of B.E.A. 
The industry has not been slow in understanding what is wanted and, in fact, has 

at times been designing in advance of demand; but the rotating-wing art, old in theory, 
is young in practice, and the way of development still means hard going and few rewards. 

A big change, however, now seems imminent. In the past the Services have accorded 
little more than token support to the faith of a few far-seeing officers; today they have 
proof positive of the capabilities of existing general-purpose helicopters as demonstrated 
in Korea. Firm military requirements are at last being formulated which will give the 
necessary lead and enable the British industry to move forward with greater speed. 

In the commercial field, also, theory is giving way slowly to practical experience. 
Already helicopters may be accurately described as self-supporting in certain specialized 
spheres such as that of agriculture. Important though this is, it is of limited consequence 
in comparison with the possibilities clearly foreseen by certain airline operators. Here 
again, requirements are crystallizing out and the aircraft industry is getting something 
tangible to work on. 

Of the many factors which at present hold helicopter operating costs at a non-competi- 
tive level, two call for immediate consideration : the first is the high initial cost, the second 
the low utilization which a limited air speed imposes. Both these problems invite a bold 
approach. The British Isles and Western Europe are most suitable areas for helicopter 
operations, many of the present city-to-city stages being near-ideal in length. In a year 
or two a reasonably large market would be assured for a commercial 20/40-seater helicopter 
in accord with Lord Douglas’ “‘Green Line coach” analogy. Britain should take advantage 
of her strategic position in good time and design for, build for, and secure that Home 
and European market. In this way, and with reasonable assistance from Mr. Peter 
Masefield’s ‘military camel,” the first economic necessity—sizeable orders—should 
be met. 

As to block speed, the present small helicopter offers only about half what is required. 
Indications are that something on the lines of the so-called convertiplane will find 
increasing favour as one answer. By transferring some of the load from the rotor disc 
to small wings, and perhaps some of the propulsive effort to airscrews as well, 200 m.p.h. 
may be attainable. That constructors are working along such lines is apparent from models 
and drawings at Farnborough. Transformation of these projects into full-scale 20-, 30- 
and 40-seater rotorliners should—and must—be tackled with all haste. 
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FARNBOROUGH: 
THE OFENING 
PHASES 


Tuesday’s Brilliant Flying Display Sets the 


Pace for British Aviation’s Great Week 
“FLIGHT”? PHOTOGRAPHS 


S this is written the Twelfth Flying Display and Exhi- 
bition of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
is under way at Farnborough. All the omens foretell 

another great occasion which can bring nothing but credit on 
our aircraft industry. i 

The influx of aircraft began on Sunday morning, September 
gth, which was wise, for the weather had given no promise of 
allying itself with the organizers. By noon on Monday, however, 
there were still very obvious gaps in the carefully disposed parks, 
and even when, well into the afternoon, we finally willed ourselves 
to leave after our peep back-stage, some important performers had 
yet to book in. But everyone was in good heart, though there was 
general commiseration with Vickers-Supermarine that the Swift 
had force-landed near Chilbolton on Saturday, obliging them to 
substitute the closely-related, but previously shown, Type 535. 

One of the brighter moments of Monday afternoon was the 
arrival of the G.A.L. 60, whereupon the loading doors were swung 
back and the ramp lowered to allow withdrawal of the 20-ft caravan 
and Land Rover (see page 352). The caravan was opened up, and, 
without further ado, the B. and G.A. people made us at home in 
traditional Brough style. 

As we headed Farnboroughwards on the next day (which was 
consecrated to the technical fraternity) a mellow sun beamed over 
all; but a cloud carpet was spreading and the flying display opened 
heneath it. There was hardly a breath of wind, so the take-offs 
had no natural aid; even so, the Viscount 700 was up and away in 
double-quick time to lead the opening “‘circus.’”? The Comet was 
absent and the Mamba-Marathon retired, but the Avro Ashton, 
Handley Page Hermes V, Bristol Proteus-Lincoln, Napier Nomad- 
Lincoln and Avro Shackleton made their respective bows with 
grace and agility. The Viscount banked low, with the port Darts 
at rest, and the Shackleton’s remarkable climbs almost suggested 
that this massive machine was designed to intercept its quarry at 
great heights rather than in the ocean depths. The slow-running, 
contra-rotating Rotol airscrews of the Nomad-Lincoln attracted 
attention, while the Ashton (now fully equipped and furnished) 
and the quiet, handsome Hermes V showed advanced turbojet and 
turboprop performances respectively. The Proteus-Lincoln flew 
swiftly and quietly with both its Merlins stopped. 

The Westland-Sikorsky S-51 was quickly off the mark to lower 
a passenger to the rescue of a comrade. Attached to the harness of 
No. 1, he was hauled aloft and both men were deposited in the 
allotted place. The Bristol Sycamore seemed livelier than ever 
and went astern with nonchalant precision. 

Four light machines—the Percival Provost, Auster Aiglet, 
Auster Model S and Scottish Aviation Pioneer—were next in the 
air together. The Provost climbed sharply after running for a very 
few yards and temporarily vanished skyward, leaving the stage 
free for the Austers, which leaped, spun and generally diverted and 
impressed the assembly. With its Cirrus Bombardier driving a 
variable-pitch airscrew, the Model S demonstrated a quite excep- 
tional getaway and initial climb. Then the Pioneer projected itself 
into the air, landed, and was away again with quite bewildering 
speed, after which the Provost came down from cloudland in a 
ten-turn spin before snapping into a first-rate aerobatic routine. 

The Sapphire-Canberra was just rearing up to unstick when 
something prompted the pilot to thrust the nosewheel back on to 
the runway and retire behind the scenes. Other non-starters in 
the same circus were the Westland Wyvern and Fairey Firefly 7. 
The de Havilland Dove and Heron were, in a word, charming 
(from some angles, in its B.E.A. livery, the Heron looked for all 
the world like a baby Viscount), and the ivory-finished Short 
Sealand amphibian showed its paces with a Gipsy Queen shut down. 


FLIGHT 


Every line of the Avon-powered Hawker P.1067 intercepter is suggestive 
of speed. Not only was this borne out by its demonstrated performance, 
but, manoeuvrability proved to be of an extremely high order. 


ON this and the following page is a report of the opening stages 
of the exhibition; and on the succeeding two pages are further 
hotographs, taken at Farnborough, of the participating aircraft. 
Geet souk we shall publish a comprehensive illustrated story of 
the whole week’s activities, wi specific references to the 
performances of individual pilots. 


Of juggernaut aspect, the Blackburn and General Aircraft 
G.A.L.60 lifted its array of wheels off the runway with a complete 
absence of fuss and flew directly overhead to display its vast spread 
of wing and breadth of fuselage before coming in for a landing. 
Those who had not been forewarned must have been astonished 
when, under the action of eight wheel-brakes and four reversed 
airscrews, the huge freighter came to rest in little more than 
150 yd and proceeded to taxi backwards. : 

The latest (three-cockpit) Fairey Gannet left the ground on half 
of its Double Mamba power, with the rear airscrew stationary. 
It returned past the enclosures with both ‘‘fans’” whining and 
proceeded to roll and otherwise disport itself with great vivacity 
before making a simulated deck-landing approach and folding its 
wings while taxying. 

Having been held down after take-off, the Canberra P.R.3 
accumulated a superabundance of speed for an upward roll. Its 
appearance and comportment in very tight turns and other 
manceuvres were equally admired. Then the very earth shook as 
four Avons accelerated the massive Short S.A./4 bomber up the 
runway for a sequence of very low passes, tight turns (with flaps 
lowered), and—particularly impressive—a very slow fly-past. 
Here, it would seem, is a fast, capacious and well-tempered load- 
carrier. 

Next, the Valiant surged forward to make its bow, and a splendid 


The Vickers-Supermarine Attacker (Type 538) was statically displayed 
with a 1,000 |b bomb and two R.P.s under each wing, and with additional 
rockets and slipper-type auxiliary tanks in juxtaposition. 





New shapes. (Left) The Boulton Paul P.111 high-speed research aircraft (Rolls-Royce Nene) and (right) the Vickers-Armstrongs Valiant B.1 jet 


bomber (four Rolls-Royce Avons). 


Both types were making their first public appearance and neither left any doubt as to its fitness-for-purpose. 


(Left) The Gloster private-venture tactical ground-attack Meteor (two Rolls-Royce Derwents) goes into a turn from take-off. It went through a 
remarkable aerobatic performance with 24 R.P.s and wing-tip tanks. On the right is the Scottish Aviation Pioneer, effectively slotted and flapped. 


sight it was as it went into a climbing turn from take-off while the 
wheels were still stowing themselves away. Its size notwithstand- 
ing, the Valiant looked really fast and displayed a Canberra-like 
rate of climb into cloud. The landing, with the double-slotted 
flaps in evidence, was slow, and altogether in keeping with the 
exceptional qualities of this new British bomber. The recently 
rumoured interest of the U.S.A.F. could readily be appreciated 
while watching this magnificent machine in action. 

As if in salute to the Valiant as it landed, the de Havilland Sea 
Venom N.F.20 came diving at great speed over the arena for a 
masterly exposition of its powers. Whether in cloud-scouring 
loops or high-g turns at low level it impressed equally. 

Like its own shape, the rendering by the “navalized’”” Hawker 
P.10§2 was in all senses beautiful. Its pilot generally took plenty 
of sky room and used it to the very best advantage. Another 


Hawker Siddeley star turn followed, in the form of Gloster’s 
private-venture ground-attack Meteor, with its 24 rockets and 
wing-tip tanks red-painted to draw attention to its heayy-laden 
condition. The first run would have been fast and low enough to 
vex the keenest A.A. guns, but the qualities of both aircraft and 
pilot were most readily apparent in two spins, one of them from a 
stall off a sustained, truly vertical climb. Altogether a remarkable 
combination of fearsomeness and docility. 

Now in the fashion with its wing tanks at the tips instead of 
beneath, the Armstrong-Whitworth-developed Meteor N.F.11 
night fighter gave further proof of the way in which the Meteor 
reconciles load-carrying ability with performance. 

The de Havilland Vampire Trainer, looking very spruce and 
collegiate with its training-yellow stripes, then proceeded to show 
how a 1951 jet trainer can, or should, fly. It was followed by a 


Two new carrier-borne types for Naval aviation: (Left) The Fairey Gannet anti-submarine aircraft (Armstrong Siddeley Double Mamba), showing 
the latest cockpit arrangement, and (at right) the de Havilland Sea Venom N.F. 20 two-seater night fighter powered with a de Havilland Ghost. 
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FLIGHT 


FARNBOROUGH : 
THE OPENING 
PHASES 


“FLIGHT™? PHOTOGRAPHS 


Flaps down (their area has been somewhat reducea 
since fast year), the Blackburn and General 
Aircraft G.A.L. 60 is seen on the left making its 
first approach. Below is a frontal aspect of the 
aggressive-looking Short S.A./4 jet bomber, in 
which the massive nacelles and wide-track under- 
carriage are seen to particular advantage. 


Below is seen the business end of one of the 
S.A./4’s twin-Avon nacelles and details of the four- 
wheel bogie undercarriage. Left, the Viscount 700 
is shown on the approach, while below it the Avro 
707B dzita-wing research aircraft taxies in. 





Externally similar to the 
Mk 1, the second (Mk 2) 
Avro Ashton is fully fur- 
nished and equipped for 
the investigation of pres- 
surizing, humidifying and 
other problems at 
40,000ft or thereobouts 


Truly Hawker-Siddeley is 
the P.1072 above, 
adapted for development- 
flying with the Armstrong 
Siddeley Snarler liquid- 
fuel rocket motor. 


The Westiand Wyvern 

T.F.4, complete with tor- 

pedo, auxiliary tanks and 

—added since last year— 

“‘fences’’ placed inboard 
of the ailerons. 
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A flying test-bed of more 
than usual interest, if not 
beauty—the Napier 
Nomad-Lincoln, seen 
arriving at Farnberough 
on Merlin-power alone. 
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FARNBOROUGH: THE OPENING PHASES ... 


modified Venom single-seater which made full use of the last 
ounce of thrust delivered by its “‘reheated’”’ Ghost. The tail-pipe 
orifice, incidentally, is not adjustable. 

The cloud opened up very obligingly for the super-speed 
fighters now due to make their number. Hawker’s P.1067 (even 
more beautiful in the flesh than in the best of the few pictures 
hitherto released) climbed away at a most satisfactory rate and 
angle. Most astonishing, however, was its speed as, at soft or 
so, it seared along the enclosures on what must have been the 
fastest run yet observed at a Farnborough display. Three succes- 
sive rolls were completed with quite exceptional speed and the 
Hawker team had the satisfaction of making one of the deepest 
impressions of the whole display. 

The Vickers-Supermarine 535, standing-in for the Swift, put 
up another of its flashing performances, turning and rolling with 
great speed and precision. On one fast turn the flaps were seen 
to be partially extended, and during the landing the specially 
provided tailwheels appeared to touch the runway. 

Boulton Paul’s delta-winged P.111 now made its public début 
by flying up the runway at a pace which certainly justified its 
description of “high-speed research aircraft.’’ Its rate of roll was 
all that one would expect from a short span and Boulton Paul 
design. The landing was certainly on the “hot’’ side, but the 
parachute brake functioned with evident effect. 

Last (the Supermarine 508 not having arrived by this time) 
came the Avro 707A, so highly finished that it resembled its model 
in the Science Museum. It took off in its characteristically nose-up 
attitude and turned as soon as the wheels had left the runway. A 
low inverted run bespoke the complete confidence of the pilot, 
as did rolls and rapid “‘whip-overs’’ from bank to bank near the 
ground. Two landings were made to demonstrate the techniques 
impartially employed. The first, at a very sharp angle of attack, 
was made without the braking parachute; on the second, using a 
flatter approach, the *chute blossomed while the aircraft was still 
1oft or so above the runway. ‘Technically, the displays of the 
Boulton Paul and Avro deltas were among the most significant yet 
seen in the whole series of $.B.A.C. displays. 

As the guests dispersed, the Vickers-Supermarine 508 swept 


over with a mighty Avon roar, landed and took its place in the 
distinguished company assembled for this great occasion. 


Round “The Static” 


As for the static exhibition—well, as ever, it is magnificent. 

Situated at the eastern extremity of the north-west/south-east 
runway, the exhibition is housed under a multiple marquee 
comprising literally acres of canvas. Beneath this admirably light 
but (in the sunshine and with the milling hordes of visitors) 
extremely warm covering, the stands are arranged in avenues and 
streets extending from the central squares which accommodate 
the displays of the “‘big’’ concerns such as Hawker Siddeley, de 
Havillands, Bristol, etc. There are, in all, no fewer than 19§ stands, 
each carried out in the same decorative scheme of cream and blue, 
but different from all its fellows in the individuality of display. 
_ It is not our purpose here to give more than a very general 
impression of the static show—advance notes have already been 
published and a review will appear next week—but, nevertheless, 
mention must certainly be made of the Napier Nomad compound 
engine : a massive and most unusual-looking power unit, it was 
continually surrounded by a crowd of people as it stood glistening 
effulgently on the Napier stand. Credited with a specific fuel 
consumption of 0.36 Ib/e.s.h.p./hr, the Nomad (or a development 
of it) would appear to be certain of a future. Another arresting 
exhibit is the slowly turning 16ft-diameter de Havilland airscrew 
for the Bristol 175 Britannia; by contrast to the highly polished 
mottled surface of the ordinary dural blades so commonly seen, 
this airscrew’s hollow-steel square-tipped blades have a matt black 
finish. It was also good to see on the de Havilland stand a very 
beautiful model of the Comet, in the gold-lined scarlet livery of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. The model bears the name Empress 
of Vancouver. 

Sufficient has perhaps been said, by mention of these few 
exhibits, to indicate that the quality of this year’s static exhibition 
is as high as ever and, to complement the outstanding interest 
of the flying part of the event, the range of technical variety 
sets a new high standard. 


THE WILBUR WRIGHT EVENING 


EFORE the delivery of the 39th Wilbur Wright Memorial 

Lecture (see pages 371-373), given by Mr. A. E. Raymond 
before members of the Royal Aeronautical Society and the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences at the Royal Institution on 
Monday, September roth, the president of the R.Ae.S., Major 
F. B. Halford, presented the Society’s annual awards, as is the 
custom at this important lecture. The presentations were made 
as follows :— 


The Society’s Gold Medal (the highest honour which the Society 
can confer, for work of an outstanding nature in aeronautics).—Awarded 
posthumously to W. G. A. Perring in recognition of his distinguished 
services in the aeronautical sciences. 

The Society’s Silver Medal (for work of an outstanding nature in 
aeronautics).—S. B. Gates, for his work on the stability and control of 
aircraft. 

British Gold Medal (for practical achievement in aircraft design).— 
A. E. Russell, for his work with the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. 

British Silver Medal (for practical achievement leading to advance- 
ment in aeronautics).—G/C. John Cunningham, D.S.O., D.F.C., for 
his work as chief test pilot with the de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 

R. P. Alston Memorial Prize (for practical achievement associated 
with the flight-testing of aircraft).—R. J. Falk, for flight-testing British 
delta-wing aircraft. 

George Taylor (of Australia) Gold Medal (for the most valuable 
paper read during the previous R.Ae.S. session).—R. E. Bishop, for his 
paper on Design for Maintenance. 

Simms Gold Medal (for the most valuable contribution on any 
subject allied to aeronautics).—Dr. G. S. Hislop, for his paper on 
Investigation of Gusts. 

The Society’s Bronze Medal (for work leading to an advance in 
aeronautics),.——H. J. Pollard, for his many contributions to the develop- 
ment of aircraft construction. 

Herbert Ackroyd Stuart Prize (for the most valuable contribution 
on Sy thermodynamics read before, or received by, the Society).— 
A. V. Cleaver, for his paper on Rockets and Assisted Take-Off. 

Edward Busk Memorial Prize (for the most valuable contribution 
on applied aerodynamics).—R. Hills, for his paper on The Use of 
Wind Tunnel Model Data in Aerodynamic Design. 

Following presentation of the medals and awards, the president 
announced that the recipients of honorary fellowships of the 
Society this year numbered three; and he thereupon presented 
scrolls to Sir Bennett Melvill Jones and Sir Henry Tizard; Mr. 
C. C. Walker, the third member of the trio, was unable to be 
present personally to receive his honour. 


When Mr. Raymond had delivered his paper—a quite out- 
standing lecture even by the high standard of the Wright Memorial 
lectures of the past—a vote of was accorded him by 
Maj. G. P. Bulman, past-president of the Society, as deputy for 
Maj. Halford, who was suffering from a “subsonic” throat. Maj. 
Bulman spoke quietly and with great sincerity, and likened the 
lecture to the summing-up of a judge at a trial, the prosecution 
and defence of which had been given the previous week at the 
joint R.Ae.S.-I.Ae.S. Conference at Brighton. The lecture, he 
said, put the whole thing in right perspective and was, in fact, a 
challenge to the future. 

The vote of thanks was seconded—in contrastingly humorous 
vein—by the recently retired secretary of the Society, Capt. 
J. Laurence Pritchard. He said that he had listened to something 
like 30 of these lectures, and genuinely thought that Mr. Raymond’s 
was the most remarkable. Capt. Pritchard was quite sincere in 
his belief that the lecture was one which would live, and he felt 
it a very great honour to second the vote of thanks. Mr. Raymond 
was then given a tremendous ovation by the audience of well over 
400 people—itself something of a record number even for a 
Wright Memorial lecture. 

Following this notable occasion, the greater part of the audience 
(which, naturally enough, included many of the American 
visitors) went from the Royal Institution to No. 4, Hamilton Place 
for a reception given by the president of the Society, Maj. F. B. 
Halford, Mrs. Halford, the Council and their ladies. 


GILES REID-WALKER 


H's many friends in the world of private and — aviation 
will be grieved to hear of the death of Giles Reid-Walker, at 
the early age of 26, in a road accident in South Africa on August 31st. 

A private aircraft owner and a member of the Wolverhampton 
Aero Club, Mr. Reid-Walker had competed in a number of air 
races and other sporting events; in 1949, flying a Piper PA-12, 
he won the Goodyear Trophy Race. 

He entered the R.A.F. from the Cambridge University Air 
Squadron during the latter part of the war, but—to his personal 
disappointment—had no chance of operational flying, for V.E. 
Day came while he was still with an S.F.T.S. in South Africa. 
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BRIGHTON 
CONCOURSE 


Impressions of the Third Anglo-American Aero- 
nautical Conference : The Concluding Dinner 


BRIGHTON has a wide and undoubtedly well-merited reputa- 
tion for being a place where, in surroundings which vary 
from the bizarre to the bazaar, one can have a good time. We 
were able to gather from chatting to various of the delegates, plus 
what was self-evident at the Mayoral reception on Wednesday 
evening, that last week’s R.Ae.S.-I.Ae.S Aeronautical Conference 
was a considerable and unqualified success. To the erstwhile 
secretary of the “royal and ancient,”’ Captain J. Laurence Prit- 
chard, must be accorded unstinted recognition for the success 
of the whole affair; he made the organization particularly his own, 
and indeed deserves the full meed of praise for having done 
such a fine job. In saying this we are, of course, implying no lack 
of recognition of the great deal of extremely hard work so ably 
done by the others of the R.Ae.S. staff. Everyone concerned has 
reason to feel justifiably proud. 

The quality of the lectures presented, both British and American, 
was unusually high, and it is our intention to publish abstracts from 
several of the papers in forthcoming issues of Flight. The criticism 
has been voiced that, in the discussions which followed presenta- 
tion of the various papers, the American delegates took an unduly 
modest part. It should, however, be pointed out that this was not 
the direct fault of the visitors, for few of them had received copies 
of the papers before arriving at Brighton. 

There can be no doubt that the major value of such international 
gatherings as the Brighton Conference lies not merely in the 
presentation of individual ideas as exemplified in the lectures : 
the real value is a rather more subtle quantity. Delegates (and, no 
less important, their wives) meet on common ground in circum- 
stances and surroundings which contribute strongly to ensuring 
that “a good time is had by all.”” The Conference offered a plea- 
santly ordered meeting ground for amiable exchange between 
British and American “opposite numbers”—and amity, particu- 
larly amity of understanding, is the true value. 


The Dinner 


The Conference Dinner, a sparkling affair, took place at the 
Grand Hotel on the night of September 7th. 

Mr. W. A. M. Burden, F.I.Ae.S., proposing ““The Royal Aero- 
nautical Society,” described its founding in 1866 as a tribute to 
British genius. His remark that at gatherings such as the Con- 
ference a sense of humour was necessary, as well as co-operation, 
obviously met with general accord. 

Responding, the president, Maj. F. B. Halford, read’a message 
from “fan old friend’”—Lester Gardner—then another from an 
honorary fellow of the R.Ae.S. This latter ran as follows : 

“It gives me much pleasure, as an honorary fellow of the oldest 
aeronautical society in the world, to learn of the lead it has taken over 
the years, with the Institute of the Aeronautical Society of America, 
to foster the closest technical co-operation between this country and 
the United States in the whole field of aerial development. The con- 
ferences between the leading aeronautical technicians of the United 
States and the United Kingdom increase that understanding and 
friendship which are vital for successful partnership in our struggle 
for the way of life which is our common heritage. I wish you well in 
your deliberations.” 

The signature was “Winston S. Churchill.” The president de- 
scribed it as “a typical Churchillian epitome’’ of what must have 
been at the back of all minds that night. 

World War I, the president went on to recall, ended with but 
a poor understanding between Britain and America, but valuable 
seeds were sown by the Schneider Trophy Races, especially that 
of 1924. Other milestones were the commencement in 1926, of 
a series of British visits to America, followed by a crop of Ameri- 
can visits to these shores; the Wilbur Wright lectures; the Mac- 
Robertson Race to Australia; Mr. “Ted”? Wright’s classic lecture 
on aircraft production, in 1938; and, finally, the advent of the gas 
turbine which culminated only recently in providing “the last 
jewel in this technical tiara of transatlantic co-operation.” 

In this war-fearing world, continued Maj. Halford, we ought 
to thank our lucky stars (and stripes too!) that the two nations 
were so complementary. Speaking as a member of the aircraft 
industry, however, he said, quite frankly, that at times he did not 


At the Conference Dinner: (left to right) Maj. F. B. Halford, Rear- 
Admiral L. B. Richardson, Mrs. Halford and Mr. W. A. M. Burden. 


feel that there was the complete two-way technical traffic that 
there should be. If not watched very carefully, “‘security’’ could 
become a bogey. The faster technical progress was, the less 
damage leakages could do, and the way to defeat the copyist was 
to move faster still. 

Rising to propose ‘‘The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences,” 
Lord Brabazon of Tara remarked that it had a Fifth Avenue 
address and that the R.Ae.S. was in Park Lane. “Just think,” he 
said, “where we have got in 50 years.’’ He recalled the “scowl- 
ing” at the first I.C.A.O. meeting and the inspired idea of “eleven- 
ses’? which soon had everyone addressing the other by his christian 
name. He complimented the Americans on the wonders they had 
achieved in aeronautics, and on their “unrivalled technological 
progressiveness” which was “rushing along at a bewildering 
speed.”” He hoped they would find in British achievements a 
worthy yardstick by which to measure their own accomplishments. 

Rear-Admiral L. B. Richardson, U.S.N. (Ret.), president of the 
Institute'of the Aeronautical Sciences, reminded his audience that 
the Institute was 20 years old next January, whereas the R.Ae.S. 
was 86. The Institute looked up to its “godparent society,” as 
Lester Gardner had styled it. 

Mr. S. Paul Johnston referred to the magnificent job done by 
the R.Ae.S. staff in general and by Capt. J. Laurence Pritchard 
in particular. Dr. A. M. Ballantyne, the new secretary, was a new 
friend, to whom full co-operation was pledged. 

Capt. Laurence Pritchard made an interesting historical allusion 
to Brighton’s connection with aeronautics. In 1912, he recalled, 
an American named Glenn Curtiss had arrived there with his 
“flying boat.”” When he returned he took with him a young man 
called Porte who was later responsible for some of our biggest 
marine aircraft. 

Capt. Pritchard paid graceful tribute to his staff at the R.Ae.S., 
and to his wife, for helping him during his long tenure of office. 

The dinner and speeches being concluded, the company took 
the floor, the Americans setting the pace with a square dance. 





MESSAGES OF GOODWILL 


IN reply to loyal greetings sent to Balmoral by Major Halford on 
behalf of the delegates, the following was received from the private 
secretary to His Majesty the King :— 

“The King sincerely thanks the Council and Members of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society for their kind and loyal message sent 
on the occasion of the 3rd Anglo-American Aeronautical Conference 
which His Majesty as their Patron warmly appreciates.” 

Good wishes for the success of the Conference were received 
from the Prime Minister and from the President of the United 
States, as follows :— 

“I welcome and wish every success to the Third Anglo-American 
A ical Conf 3 welcome it because I believe the 
constant interchange of knowledge and ideas must ultimately be 
for the everlasting benefit of the world. I wish it success in its 
efforts to solve some of these problems so urgently awaiting solution 
for the safety and comfort of this vital form of transport.”— 
C. R. ATTLEE. 

“A complete understanding with the people of Great Britain at 
all levels is of the utmost importance in these times of world crisis. 
In the field of aeronautical science the closest possible collaboration 
is highly desirable. For this reason I hope that the third conference 
between the Royal Aeronautical Society and the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences will strengthen the bond that already exists 
between the aeronautical engineering professions on both sides of 
the Atlantic. I wish the conference every possible success.” — 
Harry TRUMAN. 

















THE NAVY EXCELS 


A Fine Display at Ford : First 


Attacker Squadron on Parade 


at Ford (H.M.S. Peregrine) near Shoreham, was, to say the 

least of it, an excellent testimonial to the efficiency of the Senior 
Service. Not only did the organizing officers plan the most 
ambitious flying programme ever sponsored by the Navy, but 
even achieved the near-impossible by coming to terms with the 
weather, which, although looking a little doubtful at first, soon 
entered into the spirit of things and ended up by providing 
positively ideal sky conditions for aerobatic demonstrations of 
jettery. It was particularly important that good weather should 
prevail, for the Navy was anxious to show-off its new Supermarine 
Attackers, of which No. 800 squadron—the first unit to be so 
equipped—had taken delivery only a few days before. 

It is apparently a Naval custom to serve the piéce before the 
hors d’auvre, for at 1430 hr precisely the expectant stillness was 
shattered by the deep roar of eight Nenes starting up. The 
Attackers’ smart get-away at I0-sec. intervals in “carrier” take- 
off, the quick form-up and the determined way in which they 
kept station in rather bumpy air showed their pilots to be very 
much at home on their new mounts, despite the short period of 
familiarization. 

While the Attackers re-formed between each of their impressive 
passes, a Lincoln had been making some genuine “nought feet” 
runs across the airfield with first one, and then two, engines 
feathered on the same side. As it came in, two “V.R.” Seafires of 
1832 squadron took off together to demonstrate the remarkable 
effectiveness of R.A.T.O. equipment. According to the pilot 
of the “assisted” machine (for comparative purposes the other 
take-off was normal) the effect as felt in the cockpit is “like a 
mule’s kick.” 

The Attackers then stream-landed, clearing the sky for the 
next event. This proved to be a most unusual and highly enter- 
taining affair—a race, in which both jet and piston-engined aircraft 
took part, over a course which permitted the competitors to 
remain well in view throughout. The piston-engined types, in 
order of take-off, were the Firefly Trainer, Firefly 6, Mosquito, 
Seafire 17, Sea Hornet and Sea Fury. These flew a rectangular 
course, and the two jets, the Sea Vampire and the Attacker, a 
circular one. The handicappers had excelled themselves and 
were rewarded by a very close finish, the Vampire of 703 squadron 
(Lt. Mearns) winning by a short head from the Attacker (Lt. 
Atterton), with the limit machine, the Firefly Trainer, battling its 
way gamely into third place. 

Lt. Cdr. J. S. Sproule gave his usual skilful and polished exhibi- 
tion in an Olympia sailplane, and was followed by two pilots of 
702 squadron who showed off their Sea Vampires to advantage in 


Te magnificent air display staged by. the Navy last Saturday 
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(Above) Proud as peacocks with their newly delivered Attackers, pilots of 
800 Squadron gave g formation display par excellence. (Below) Lined 
up in the dispersal area, the machines convey an unusual impression— 
as did Spitfires in their day—of dignity combined with striking power. 


a series of sky-sweeping manceuvres which included some parti- 
cularly nice aileron turns and formation changes while inverted. 
An amusing item was the “Pirates of Peregrine” in which two 
Grumman Avengers became very realistic men-of-war and, after 
engaging in a battle royal aloft, landed to disgorge eight blood- 
thirsty ruffians apiece, who set about each other with cutlasses. — 

Six squadrons then participated in a massed carrier take-off, in 
which 16 Fireflies, 8 Seafires, 3 Mosquitos, 3 Hornets and 
9 Attackers got away in fine style. A helicopter A.S.R. pick-up 
filled in the minutes while the squadrons positioned themselves; 
then the 39 aircraft made a lightning low-level attack on the 
airfield. A very noisy and soul-stirring event it proved to be, 
complete with flack and detonating targets. : 

As final evidence of the Navy’s delight in their new jet equip- 
ment, Lt. Cdr. G. C. Baldwin, D.S.C., C.O. of 800 squadron, 
detached his aircraft from his Attacker formation to give a brilliant 
exposition of individual aerobatics. 

Parachute jumping from a balloon and a massed fly-past by the 
squadrons terminated the flying programme, which had unques- 
tionably been the best Naval air display we have so far seen. 

There was also an exceedingly well-stocked static exhibition and 
many working models which were almost as absorbing as the fly- 
ing itself; and the visitors showed their appreciation by staying 
well on into the evening to inspect them. There were also com- 
petitions, cinema shows, joy-riding, and even (as is now customary 
on these Naval occasions) a thoughtfully provided nursery for the 
children. H.M.S. Peregrine’s aviation display had something 
of interest for all tastes and ages, and every sailor on the station 
proved himself a genial host. It’s a way they have in the Navy. . . 
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NOSEY : Developed specifically for high-alti- 
tude photographic reconnaissance, this carrier- 
borne McDonnell F2H-2P Banshee is character- 
ized by a proboscis which might well be envied 
by a certain film comedian. It houses six 
cameras, in which conventional, colour, or 
camouflage-detecting film may be used. 


Jet Race in France 

EIGHT French Air Force Vampires com- 
peted in the Paris-Cannes race held in 
connection with the Cannes air display 
last week-end; the winner, in §1 min 
28 sec, was Capt. R. Sarrabayouse. Four 
R.A.F. Meteors of No. 43 Squadron (“The 
Fighting Cocks’’) gaye an aerobatic show 
during the display. 


Mr. Eden at Lockheeds 

DURING his recent North American tour 
Mr. Anthony Eden visited the Lockheed 
factories in Los Angeles. Among the air- 
craft he inspected was the 180-passenger 
Constitution, now flying with the U.S. 
Navy and temporarily at the works for 
servicing. 


171 goes into 170 

WHEN the fourth Bristol Freighter to be 
delivered to the Royal Australian Air 
Force left Lyneham on August 29th it 
carried in its hold a Bristol 171 helicopter 
destined for service with the R.A.A.F. at 
Woomera. Rotor blades and head were 
loaded separately, and the Freighter’s hold 
comfortably received the 42 ft-long heli- 
copter fuselage. 


Last Lap 

THE “transatlantic”? Canberra arrived at 
the Glenn Martin Baltimore airfield on 
September 4th after covering the 1,125 
miles from Gander, Newfoundland, in 
2 hr §1 min. W/C. Beamont and his crew 
had been weather-bound at Gander for 
three days. It is reported, incidentally, 


that final arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby the Hudson Motor Car 
Company of Detroit will act as sub-con- 
tractors to Glenn Martin for complete rear 
fuselage and tail units of the Canberras 
which the Baltimore company is building. 


JUNIOR SITS-IN: Young Charles Masefield 

samples the controls of the Elizabethen flag- 

ship while his father, B.E.A.’s chief executive, 

tries the comfort of the cabin after trying-out 

the aircraft himself in ‘‘circuits and bumps" 
and simulated engine-cuts. 


Earlier Jubilee Ball 
THE date of the Jubilee Ball of the Royal 
Aero Club has been put forward from 


October 31st to October 24th. Tickets are 
being sold to members and associate mem- 
bers, who may obtain them for their 
friends. Londonderry House will be the 
setting for the ball. 


Clearing the Line 

IN Ohio, the use of light aircraft for pro- 
tecting crops has moved on to the next 
stage of development, for experiments are 
being conducted with a Piper Super Cub 
to kill offending shrubbery. The aircraft 
has been arranged to spray a poisonous 
solution on foliage that threatens to foul 
overhead power lines. 


In Black and White 

WORLD records now announced as having 
received F.A.I. confirmation include a 
straight-line-distance attempt in Class 
C.1a (aeroplanes up to 500 kg) by M. 
Albert Rebillon, who on July 25th flew 
a Minicab GY-20 (65 h.p. Continental) 
from Toussus-le-Noble, Paris, to Rabat, 
Morocco, a distance of 1,826.9 km or 
1,135 miles. Another was Capt. Jan 
Christie’s Class C.1b (§00-1,000 kg) 
record: on May 24th, from Stockholm, he 
flew his Hirth-engined Klemm round a 
2,000-km closed circuit at 177.786 km/hr, 
or 110.48 m.p.h. 


New Zealand Race News 

THE Canterbury International Air Race 
Council intends to invite His Majesty the 
King to start the 1953 England to New 
Zealand Race. The Council’s president 
and vice-president, Mr. H. D. Christie and 
Mr. J. S. W. Stannage, are to visit the 


TRAINER VARIANT of the 
Russian twin-jet bomber, 
now operational in Ger- 
many, is depicted in this 
new drawing. Among fea- 
tures shown are the loca- 
tion of the second pilot's 
enclosure, the wing-tip 
fuel tanks, and the nac- 
elles of the Nene-type 
turbojets. 
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United States in November to build up 
American interest and participation. To 
be held round about October roth, 1953, 
during the Christchurch International 
Exhibition, the contest will be for two first 
prizes of £10,000 sterling (in “‘speed’’ and 
“transport handicap’’ races respectively), 
and others of £3,000, £1,000 and £500. 


More Accurately 


FOLLOWING the inquest on D. J. P. 
Broomfield, who lost his life in the recent 
accident to the H.P.88, Mr. B. A. Morris 
(Senior Investigating Officer, Accident 
Investigation Branch, M.C.A.) was quoted 
by a news agency as saying that “a failure 
of the construction of the aircraft had 
occurred.”” We are now officially informed 
that (as we suspected was the case) his 
actual words were “a failure of the struc- 
ture had occurred.” 


The Next Step 


IT was announced in Washington last 
week that an order had been placed, with 
Consolidated Vultee, for the development 
of an aircraft which is to have nuclear 
power. The contract is principally for the 
airframe, an order for the development of 
the power unit having been given to 
General Electric last February. No quick 
results are expected, for the design- 
problem is formidable, one of the principal 
difficulties being the weight of the neces- 
sary protective shielding. As long ago as 
early 1947 a study-group was formed at 
Oakridge, Tennessee, to investigate the 
possibilities of project NEPA (nuclear 
energy for propulsion of aircraft). 


The Hard Way Home \ 


IN a recent article in Flight (“Canada’s 
Arctic Air Services,’ August 17th) refer- 
ence was made to the initiative always 
demanded of the “bush pilots’? who 
operate in the Canadian Far North. The 
fact was underlined last week by the news 
that a note has been found in the cockpit of 
a wrecked aircraft of Yellowknife Airways, 
first spotted on the shore of Wholadai Lake 
by a U.S.A.F. B-29. Written by the pilot, 
John Bourassa, who disappeared four 
months ago while flying from Bathurst 
Inlet, on the Arctic Sea, to a mine 200 miles 
south, it said that he was unhurt and 
intended walking 200 miles to Fort Reli- 


OTOL, LTD., announce that Lt. Gen. 

Sir John Evetts, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 

has been elected to the Board and appointed 
Managing Director 


* * * 


In our industry directory last week, 
under the heading “Parachutes, Dinghies 
and Special Equipment’, cross-reference 
should have been made to the products of 


CARAVANSERAI : Load of the Blackburn and General Aircraft G.A.L.60 (Universal Freighter) for 
the S.B.A.C. Display is a 22ft caravan, towed by a Land Rover. That eminently practical pilot, 
“‘Tim’’ Wood, announced his intention of flying from Brough to Farnborough at great heights, and 
with the heaters off, in order that the refreshing beverages in the caravan should arrive well iced. 


MR. ARTHUR B. BOURNE, who, as we an- 
nounced last week, is appointed a director of 
lliffe and Sons, Ltd., proprietors of ‘‘Flight.’” 


ance, on the Great Slave Lake. He had a 
tent, rations and a rifle, and his employers 
are confident he will find his way back. 


IN BRIEF 


R.F.D., Ltd., dealt with on page 323 
“Auxiliary Services”) and 333 (‘‘Military- 
aircraft Special Equipment’). 

* * * 


Of the ten candidates who passed com- 
pletely in all four subjects of Part 1 of the 
R.Ae.S. Examination in May last, five came 
from the Chelsea College of Aeronautical 
and Automobile Engineering. 


MR. C. H. SMITH (left), chief de- 

signer to Flight Refuelling, Ltd., has 

recently left to take up a similar 

appointment with their U.S. asso- 

ciates, Flight Refuelling, Ltd., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


MR. S. BOWIE, B.Sc., M.1.Mech.E., 

M.1.Mar.E. (right) has joined the 

staff of R. B. Pullin and Co., Ltd., as 

chief development engineer. He was 

formerly with the M.o.S. and later 
in the R.N. Scientfic Service. 


Modern Fuels 


IN a reference last week (in connection 
with the Napier Nomad compounded 
design) to fuels for diesel and other engines, 
a condensation of sentences may have 
caused misunderstanding. C.I. (Compres- 
sion-ignition, not I.C. as printed) engines 
of relatively high operating speed normally 
use a refined fuel oil known as Derv 
(Diesel Engine Road Vehicle); larger 
stationary and marine engines use 
various heavier fuel oils, including gas oil. 
Some tractors use P.B.O. or a variant, 
T.V.O. (Tractor Vaporizing Oil), and for 
these an ignition system is employed. 
P.B.O. is, in fact, normal Pool Burning Oil 
of the paraffin (or kerosene) type as used 
also for aircraft gas turbines. 


Egypt’s New Gliding Movement 
FOR the new Gliding Institute of Egypt, 
promoted by the Royal Egyptian Aero 
Club, five gliders have been ordered from 
Britain, and Mr. R. G. Swain, well known 
as a sailplane pilot in this country, has been 
appointed chief instructor. A big air dis- 
play will mark the inauguration of the 
Institute in November. 


Rumbold and Co., Ltd., announce that 
W/C. N. M. S. Russell has resigned his 
position as sales manager, and that sales 
enquiries should be addressed to the com- 
pany (Kingsgate Place, London, N.W.6). 


* * * 


During its recent transatlantic flight the 
Canberra (which was Marconi-equipped 
for both communication and navigation) 
sent progress-messages to the G.P.O. 
station at Portishead, which is also Marconi 
equipped; and the Canberra’s radio- 
operator, R. H. T. Rylands, is one of the 
Chelmsford company’s engineers. 


* * * 


Aninvitation has been extended to British 
machine-tool manufacturers to exhibit 
their equipment at the Ninth Biennial 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Chicago 
from March 17th to 22nd next year. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
A.S.T.E. Industrial Exposition, American 
Society of Tool Engineers Building, 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit,'U.S.A. 
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FOUR NEW 


TIME - TO - ALTITUDE 


RECORDS 


CREATED BY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
SAPPHIRE Jet Engines* 


3,000 metres (9,842.5 ft) — | min 16 secs 
6,000 metres (19,685 ft) — | min 50 secs 
9,000 metres (29,527.5 ft) — 2 min 25 secs 
12,000 metres (39,370 ft) — 3 min 7 secs 


(Subject to official confirmation) 


¥* The Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire is the most powerful jet engine in the 
world. It is to be produced both in the United States of America and 
in Great Britain in large quantities for the latest types of military air- 
craft. The Gloster Meteor aircraft with which the records were estab- 
lished on 31st August, 1951 is another product of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group. The installation of the two Sapphire engines was carried out by the 
Aircraft Division of Air Service Training Ltd., a third member of the group. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD. 


COVENTRY 


Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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Wings, power piant in- 
stallation and fixed land- 
ing gear are all com- 
mendably neat on the 
Provost. The cockpit en- 
closure, however, though 
functionally adequate is 
not entirely in keeping. 


PERCIVAL PROVOST In the Air 


Flying Experience with the R.A.F.’s Latest Basic Trainer 


NO. 45 OF THIS SERIES 


T is a pleasure, but also a big responsibility, to write 
personal notes on han a newly adopted trainer. 
The pleasure is identified with the fact that trainers 

usually fly very nicely and you can do almost anything with 
them. The extra responsibility is involved because a large 
number of experienced instructors and an even larger num- 
ber of pupils will subsequently fly the machine; it is very 
important not to mislead them over a single point, if only for 
fear of being shot down in a big way when, having had time 
to know the aircraft well, they find that impressions formed 
during a few flights in prototypes and written down for use 
in evidence do not accord in every case with their own. 

The following impressions are personal ones, and are, 
frankly, favourable. To make my position quite clear, I 
should add that I favour the basic specification and, after 
having instructed in many different types, believe in side-by- 
side seating at this stage. The Percival Provost gives the lie 
to one argument put forward by the pro-tandem-seating 
diehards, namely, that bulky cockpit will ruin perfor- 
mance. Now that a more generous stable is permitted in 
the nose of an R.A.F. basic trainer, the argument does not 
apply and, in fact, the Provost (or P.56 Mk 2) has a pleasing 
turn of performance on the 550 h.p. of its Alvis Leonides 25. 

A feature of many American aircraft is their beautifully 
formed bubble canopies—even to cover large trainer cock- 
pit;. In this country we still seem to be in terms of 
greenhouse construction for non-operational tyre:. 

A full description, with large cutaway drawing, introduced 
the constructional details of Percival’s latest trainer in our 
issue of May 4th last, so little will be added here on that 
subject. The cockpit layout illustrated at that time is almost 
exactly as approved for production machines. The main 
point of difference lies in the central pedestal, upon which 
power and pitch levers are mounted in preference to separate 
levers on the two cockpit sides. The port side pair of levers 
are retained and the pupil can thus choose which hand he 


uses. 

Both the Mk 1 with Cheetah engine and the Mk 2 with 
Leonides have completed tropical trials, and Boscombe gave 
the Mk 1 their customary complete work-out some months 


By THE EDITOR 


ago. The Mk 2 is undergoing further testing at present. 
The additional 130 h.p. of the Leonides probably affects 
most of the characteristics favourably. The rate of 
—_ for getting to aerobatic and spinning height will be 

the instructors in Training Command have longed 
on: and the power is useful for going up on manceuvres such 
as rolls-off. For ordinary circuits and general flying it may 
be regarded as excessive. For take-off instruction the patter 
will have to be reduced to about a dozen words of one 
syllable, otherwise the bit about “gentle backward pressure 
on the control column causing the aircraft to leave the 
ground”’ will be going over the intercom at sooft. Admittedly 
the instructor does not have to use full power for take-off. 
Perhaps some form of gated throttle may provide a solution, 
for it would be a pity to deprive the aircraft of some of its 
power on other occasions. 

Before passing on to flying characteristics, the Provost’s 
place in the latest training picture may be mentioned. As 
a basic aircraft which is, nevertheless, as “advanced” as the 
Harvard, it can look after flying ing from ab initio to 
well into the applied syllabus, and eventually may hand over 
to an intermediate jet trainer (our leading articles of 
August 24th touched on these matters). The jet trainer would 
then carry a pilot through to the operational conversion 
stage—one short hop from the squadron. Events have 
moved faster than design and production of most types of 
trainer. The sooner something on the lines of the projected 
Boulton-Paul P.119 intermediate jet trainer can be pro- 
duced, the better. 

As a direct replacement for the Prentice, the Provost has 
sufficient additional levers and dials to appear complicated 
to a new pupil, who most likely will not have flown before 
or who at best will have had an hour or two in an elementary 
type. However, there is a straightforwardness about every- 
thing, particularly the flying controls, that should help him 
to acquire the necessary confidence at an early stage. He 
should see well and find the instruments grouped in a logical 
manner. For the first and perhaps the only time, he will 
have to learn to play with oil-cooler controls. 

Most of the levers, trimmers and buttons will be found on 
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PERCIVAL PROVOST 
In the Air . 


The Provost's excellent proportions, as 

illustrated in these general-arrangement 

drawings, offset the unavoidable angularity 

of a design incorporating a large side-by- 
side cockpit. 


the pedestal, the blind-flying panels straight ahead of each 
seat, and the engine instruments positioned centrally on the 
main panel. The brakes are operated from the stick, and 
a single lever on the port-side cockpit wall engages a lock 
on the flying controls—a neat device. 

On starting-up, one of the first things I noticed was the 
smoothness of the Leonides. Even when cold this nine- 
cylinder radial ticks over without vibration. Normal pro- 
cedure is followed for starting, and warming-up speed is 
about 1,100 r.p.m. Magnetos are checked at 2,600 r.p.m. 
and zero boost, and airscrew pitch change from 2,200 r.p.m. 
in full fine. A full-power check, if needed, should give 
3,000 r.p.m. and + 8 Ib/sq in. The noise level in the cockpit 
is pleasantly low. 

The take-off check accords with the standard initials, and 
trimmers are both set to neutral. In the case of the rudder 
this may be a matter of how the control wheels are attached, 
and a glance back at the tab gives the answer. As a fair 
amount of use needs to be made of rudder trim on the Pro- 
vost, it may be better to have the neutral-indicated position 
for normal cruise, with some bias shown for take-off. In 
practice, the aircraft has little or no tendency to swing; the 
throttle may be banged open, wheteupon one is airborne in 
under 150 yd, the firm push in the back being maintained 
right into the climb. The stick is quite sensitive as soon as 
the aircraft gets under way, and a little care is needed to 
avoid getting the tail too high and so bringing the airscrew 
blade tips too near the ground. This applies particularly at 
rough grass fields, like Luton. 

Initial (maximum) rate of climb is 2,oooft/min, and at 
climbing power it is 1,500ft/min. The aircraft flies off from 
the slightly tail-down take-off run and maintains a similar 
attitude during the climb, there being little or no fore-and- 
aft trim change on reducing power and revs or upon raising 
the flaps from the take-off position. Changes of speed and 
attitude do call for some rudder-trim adjustment, but the 
foot loads concerned are light. 

A variety of cruising conditions are available to the pilot, 
and something between 2,400 and 2,600 r.p.m. with zero 
to +2 lb of boost seems to give a comfortable performance. 
Considerably lower boost and r.p.m. may be used for most 
economical cruising without the Leonides losing any of its 
smoothness. 

The Provost trims well for hands-off flying, and there is 
a strong (sideways) self-centring action of the stick. Fore and 
aft it is stable; laterally, no more than neutrally stable, that 
is tO Say, a Wing stays more or less where it is put without 
attempting to come back to the level position (allowance 
being made for secondary reactions). 

As soon as I had gained sufficient height and got clear of 
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cloud I tried out the stall. On a previous occasion I had 
flown Provost WEs530 (as illustrated) with spoiler strips 
fitted on the wing-root leading edges, and these are now 
standard fixtures. On the flight here described, the aircraft 
was the tropical-trial machine without these strips, so a 
comparison of the stall characteristics of the two was there- 
fore possible. With flaps up the stalling speed is indicated 
as just over 60 kt; with them down, the critical figure is 
about §5 kt. 

There is, in fact, little difference in the actual stall with 
flaps up, at take-off position, or down; nor do the strips 
seem 10 affect it. They do, however, achieve the intended 
result of giving the necessary stall warning. It is not very 
great—just a slight buffeting about 5 kt before the gentle, 
straight drop of the nose, which is followed in turn by the 
starboard wing going down. Rudder does not readily pick 
up the right wing in the stall; with flaps down there seems 
to be less warning than with them up; without knife-edges 
there is virtually no warning. Recovery is immediate if the 
controls are centralized. A considerable stick-pull from 
trimmed normal flight is required to stall the Provost, which 
in general may be described as docile and conventional in 
behaviour at the stall. 

Stalls off a climbing or gliding turn are just as gentle, and 
even if the aircraft is flown intentionally with stick back 
and outwards and ruddered into the turns—typical ham- 
pupil tactics—the incipient spin is very slow to develop and 
recovery is quick and easy. With full flap a sort of spiral 
dive may start to develop. 

In steep turns, if the stick is pulled well back and g is 
increased (I am told the figure is just under 3g) the Provost 
can be made to flick crisply out—always to starboard—the 
feeling being very like that experienced under similar 
conditions 0a, for example, the Harvard. 

From 5,000ft I tried several spins and found these, too, 
to be appropriate to a trainer. Depending on how you 
enter it, the first turn or two may be rather erratic, but after 
that the aircraft settles down into a fairly flat, smooth spin, 
with medium rate of turn. A safe estimate of height lost is 
1,000ft per turn. If a little opposite aileron is applied (as 
it often is unconsciously) a pronounced pitching develops. 
To enter the spin or stay in it, the stick needs to be right 
back (it stays there once you are spinning) and full rudder 
applied. For recovery, the stick must be pushed forward 
with medium to high force behind it, and plenty of, if not 
full, opposite rudder applied. The spin seems to tighten 
and speed up for about a turn; then the aircraft comes out 
quickly with nose well down. Unless rudder is centralized 
immediately at this point a rather uncomfortable amount of 
slip occurs. Spins to the left seem to steady up more than 


Ready for take off— 
the tail should be 
raised only slightly, 
and the Provost flies 
off quite happily in its 
ground attitude. 
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ALVIS LEONIDES 


Chosen after competitive trials to power the Percival 
P.56 “Provost” the new basic trainer for the Royal Air Force 
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PERCIVAL PROVOST 
In the Air 


The well-arranged cockpit of the production 
Provost allows plenty of elbow-room for instructor 
and pupil, and an excellent field of view. 


Air-speed indicator 10. Oil pressure 
Altimeter 11. Clock 

Artificial horizon 12. Fuel gauge 

Directional gyro 13. Cylinder-head temperature 
Rate of climb 14. V.H.F. control 

Turn and slip 15. Pitot head heat 
Tackometer 16. Air-bottle pressure 

Boost 17. Power-failure warning 

Oil temperature 18, Vacuum gauge 


POENMMAwP= 


those to the right. A fairly good idea of stalls and 

spins having been obtained, aerobatics seemed to 

be an appropriate item for next place on the list. 

There was a time when I used to doa “‘nice easy” (QM jf, 
loop first of all and leave the “‘nasty difficult” slow 

rolls until the end. Nowadays, with new aircraft, it is the complete 
reverse, and a nice easy roll comes tirst. The Provost will go round 
slowly or fast, barrelled or straight, with the minimum of eftort on 
the pilot’s part—just stick over, and a bit of top rudder coming 
out. The speed snould be not less than 130 kt. The ailerons can 
be used to their full extent to produce a four-second full roll. 

Loops will need some practice before a pupil will be sure of 
getting them just right. ‘The speed going in should be about 
160-170 kt and r.p.m. are better stepped up a bit. A fair pull is 
needed at nrst to get the Provost going up, but after that it is a 
matter of feeling the aircraft over tne top, otherwise she may stall 
or half-roll out to starboard. These symptoms are, of course, 
familiar and harmless enough, though not hitherto found to the 
same extent in elementary or basic designs. Care is also needed 
to keep quite straight, even if the stick is handled correctly. 

Remarks about loops also apply in the main to rolls off the top. 
The speed needs to be about 190 kt, but even if it gets very slow 
on top, the ailerons will roll you out quite nicely either way, and 
the rudder remains effective while coming out. 

It seems certain that flying schools will like aerobatics in the 
Provost, will consider them good from the training viewpoint and 
will appreciate the power to enable aerobatic height to be gained 
quickly and held during the practices. 

On the way down to the circuit I dived to an indicated 220 kt 
and noted that there is much less tightening of controls than 
might be expected. Both ailerons and elevators remain com- 
paratively light. Maximum dive speed is given as 250 kt, but a 
steep dive with power would be needed to reach it. I have not so 
far commented on the individual controls, but may add here that 
they are well harmonized, suitably but not too light, and the ailerons 
in particular are pleasant and effective up to their full range of 
movement and at all normal speeds. Accurate medium turns can 
be made with ailerons only, but with rudder used alone a skidding 
flat turn results, hardly any bank developing. 

Circuits and landings are pleasant to make. The view is very 
good, the changes of trim with flap negligible, the approach 
characteristics comfortable and the touch-down gentle. Circuit 
speed is a matter of choice, but by the final cross-wind leg 105 kt 
seems to be a natural speed and take-off flap (speed limitation, 
129 kt) is selected. After turn on to finals, full flap is lowered at 
about 85 kt and the descent then becomes fairly steep unless quite 
a lot of power is used. Over the boundary the speed can safely 
be allowed to fall to 75 kt. In fact, lower speeds can be used, but 
there seems to be no particular virtue in them, for the Provost has 
very little float before round-out and it was my impression that it 
approaches and holds off better with the extra 5 kt. 

A very nice glide approach and landing can be made at about 
80 kt and—what is now rather unusual—the Provost side-slips 
well. A long slipping turn approach reminiscent of the pre-war 
Auxiliary Hart days is a pleasure to execute. It is as well to come 
out in plenty of time to steady up for the landing. On holding off 
there is little tendency to balloon, but a slight float with tail down. 
The elevators remain powerful and care must be taken not to 
land tail first. The three-point touch-down is simple and solid, 
and the smooth and powerful brakes can safely be used on the run. 

If an overshoot is necessary the Provost has plenty of power 
to climb away with full flap at a speed of about go kt, and when this 
and a safe height of 200-300 ft is reached, flaps can be raised 
with little sink. As flap comes up there is a slight nose-down 
trim change. Both trimmers are sensitive and powerful. 
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The Provost can be flown with hood open (I understand 
Boscombe have spun it in this condition) but it is rather a rough 
ride, due to buffeting. In rain, forward view is nil unless the 
windscreen wipers are used, but sideways (for formation flying) 
it is very good. The low noise-level, already mentioned, couplea 
with good intercom, will ease the strain on both pupil and 
instructor. 

Because of its docile, according-to-the-book behavour ab initio 
pupils should quickly settle down with the Provost, even though 
there is more of it than has been customary with first instructional 
machines in the past. There seems to be no doubt, in fact, that 
R.A.F. Training Command will receive in their new basic trainer 
an aircraft most likely among all others to date to find favour with 
instructors, pupils and ground crews alike. 


DATA FOR THE PERCIVAL PROVOST BASIC TRAINER 
P56 Mk. 1 P.S6 Mk. 2 
(Armstrong 


Siddeley 
Cheetah 18) 





Performance :— 

Take-off power 
lax. power 
Max. continuous power 
Max. weak-mixture power 
Max. climb power 
Fuel consumption (max. power) 
(max. w.m. cruise) 
Max. speed at 2,500fe ... 
Max. cont. cruise at 2,000fr 
Max. weak cruise at 5,000fc 
Stalling speed (flaps down) 
Initial rate of climb (t.0. power) 
(climb power) 

Rate of climb ac 5,000fc 
Time cto 5,000ft ... “ 
Time to 10,000fe .. 
Service ceiling ae 
Take-off (ground run) 
Take-off (to SOft height) 
Landing (from 50ft height) 
Landing (ground run) 
Range (max. w.m. at 5,000fr) 
Range (max.) 


Dimensions :— 
Span ion 35ft 2in 
Length (flying attitude) 2Bft. Shin 
Height (flying atticude) 12ft Opin 
Ground angle : pK 
Wheel base 4 
Track 11ft 1hin 
Wing area .. 214 sq ft 
Aspect ratio 5.78 
Wing incidence 3 degrees 
Dihedral .. ‘ 6 degrees 
Flap area (each) 9.47 sq ft 


Weights and loadings :— 
Structure ... . : 

Power plant < 1,205 Ib 
Tanks and piping .. wae 

Equipment—electrics, radio, seats, etc 
Miscellaneous R - «- 127 1b 
Crew ae a 

Fuel and oi! (66 gal fuel) 

All-up weight 

Wing loading 

Power loading 


Ie 


To AIIM 
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Structure and Equipment of the New 


British Sailplane that has Successfully 
Challenged the Weihe 


HE recent National Gliding Contests are generally 

agreed to have shown conclusively that the gliding 

movement in this country now has a high-performance 
sailplane of all-British design which will stand up to com- 
petition from the best foreign types. The prototype of this 
aircraft, the Slingsby Sky, first flew almost exactly a year ago. 
It is designed as a high-performance contest sailplane, and 
from the start the makers have intended that it should outfly 
any foreign machines of a similar class. That their object 
has been achieved is shown by the Contest results, in which 
the two Skys took first and second place, followed—seventy 
points behind. -by German Weihe sailplanes in third and 
fourth places. For several years past, both the British 
Nationals and the International Gliding contests have been 
won by Weihes, which have come to be regarded as the 
standard by which any high-performance sailplane may be 
judged. 

The appearance of the Sky marked the virtual fulfilment 
of Slingsby Sailplanes’ post-war design programme, and it is 
interesting to note the many points of similarity between this 
and other types produced by the firm. The Sky is a direct 
development of the Gull IV and Kite II, both sailplanes 
designed by the firm since the war. The Gull IV, of fifteen- 
metre span, was developed for the 1948 International Glid- 
ing Contests. In so far as it went, the machine was con- 
sidered to be a success, but after the 1948 event it was obvious 
that a sailplane which was required to stand up to the 
competition of the larger foreign craft would have to be of at 
least eighteen-metre span. It was, therefore, decided to 


The flying controls are con- 
ventional. Rudder pedals 
are adjustable by a central 
lever. To port is the dive- 
brake lever; to starboard, 
the elevator trim. De- 
picted is a typical instru- 
ment array, with A.S.I., 
Pioneer compass, turn-and- 
slip indicator, variometer 
and sensitive altimeter. 
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(S. CABLES TO QUICK-RELEASE) 


develop the Gull into an eighteen-metre sailplane; the sound- 
ness of this decision was soon to be demonstrated by the 
results obtained. 

Apart from the increased span, the resultant increase in 
aspect ratio, and an 18-in increase in the length of the rear 
fuselage, the Sky can be said to be aerodynamically identical 
with the Gull IV. The wing sections are exactly as on the 
Gull. The increase in span was obtained by adding two 
extra rib bays to the parallel part of the wing on each side of 
the fuselage, and by increasing the rib spacing over the 
tapered portion by two inches for each bay. The ailerons, 
also, had to be increased in size accordingly. 

It is on the structural side that the main differences be- 
tween the Sky and Gull IV are to be found. The structure 
of the Sky is designed to meet the Air Registration Board’s 
semi-aerobatic category. This calls for overall reserve factors 
of 1.5 when the machine is subject to positive acceleration of 
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5g and negative accelerations of 2.5g. The machine is 
cleared for an all-up weight of 800 Ib, with a structure-weight 
of 550 Ib; this allows 250 |b for pilot and equipment, a con- 
siderably larger figure than is normally found in sailplanes 
of this class. 

The A.R.B.’s semi-aerobatic category lays down more 
stringent requirements than those to which most of the pre- 
war Continental sailplanes were built, and this means that 
among present-day high-performance types the Sky can be 
regarded as a very strong aircraft. The A.R.B. clearance for 
the Weihe does not allow it to fly in cloud, and the all-up 
weight for which it is cleared is exceeded when it is flown by 
a heavy pilot. 

The structure of the Sky is of wood, spruce being used 
for all stressed members and birch ply for gussets, webs and 
skins. 


The cockpit is built to a standard pattern developed by 
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Estimated-performance curves for the new sailplane. 


ELEVATOR TRIM 
CONNECTION 


This detail sketch shows how the tailplane of 

the Sky may be readily detached as a unit, the 

“‘break’’ in the elevator-trim transmission 

being bridged by a fork-and-spigot device. A 

tension spring is employed as a static balance 

for the elevator, which is operated from aft 
of the hinge line. 


4. BOWBEER 
THIS special drawing may be taken as a good illus- 
tration of ultra-modern sailplane design and equip- 
ment. Of particular interest is the internal structure 
of the high-aspect-ratio wing. Performance curves 
are given above, and a data table will be found on 
‘page 359. 
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SLINGSBY SKY... 


Slingsby since the war, the firm having gone to great lengths in 
investigating the most satisfactory arrangement of controls and 
instruments, and the most comfortable seating position for the 
pilot. Tne Sky’s cockpit is, accordingly, identical with that of 
the Gull IV and Kite II, and is, in fact, built on the same jigs. 

Arrangement of the flying controls follows normal practice. 
The control column rises from a canvas sleeve in the floor and is 
conveniently placed for most sizes of pilots. The rudder pedals 
are hinged at the bottom and can be adjusted for position while the 
aircraft is in flight. The adjustment is effected by movement of a 
lever which releases a lock; the pedals can then be moved to the 
required position with the feet. This arrangement, identical with 
that used on certain German sailplanes, relieves the pilot of con- 
siderable fatigue on long flights. 

The quick-release control is placed on the port side of the cock- 
pit under the instrument panel and consists of the usual yellow 
knob; this one control operates both front and rear towing releases. 
The releases themselves are of the Ottfur pattern, which auto- 
matically drops the cable when it exceeds a certain angle to the 
aircraft, thus avoiding the danger of a pilot forgetting to release. 

The dive-brake operating lever is positioned on the port side 
just in front of the seat and is pulled back to open the brakes. When 
a landing wheel is fitted, the last part of this movement is also used 
to operate the wheel brake. The elevator trimming lever is located 
in a complementary position on the starboard side. 

The question of instruments and similar equipment is left to be 
decided by the customer, the weight allowance being sufficient to 
cater for the most luxurious taste. To date the weight of equip- 
ment called for has varied from 111b (in the case of Forbes’ aircraft 
in the National Contests) to a maximum of 70 lb which included 
25 lb of batteries, a rotary converter and an oxygen installation 
consisting of bottle, regulator and economizer. With all this there 
was still a sufficient reserve of weight to allow for the installation of 
radio at a future date. 

Particular attention was paid in the early stages of the design to 
ensure that the maximum amount of space was available for stowage 
of equipment. The centres of the main bulkheads are so designed 
as to allow access to a large part of the interior of the fuselage when 
the parachute box in the cockpit is removed. A small stowage 
compartment is also located in the neck of the fuselage, and it is 
here that the barographs and other small items of equipment will 
normally be carried. Although no installations have yet been 
designed, water ballast tanks could be installed in the fuselage. 
(These are sometimes carried to increase all-up weight, and hence 
the cruising speed, at times of the day when thermals are very 
strong; the water can be jettisoned when the thermals become 
weaker.) 

The fuselage aft of the cockpit is of semi-monocoque construc- 
tion and consists of light frames interspaced with stiffening mem- 
bers. Three longitudinal stringers run the length of the rear fuse- 
lage, and are supplemented by two further stringers in the region 
of the wheel bay. The whole of the rear fuselage is covered with a 
skin of 4in plywood. 

The tail unit, with the exception of the rudder, consists of 
standard parts as used in the Gull IV. Originally the Gull rudder, 


In this view the high-aspect-ratio wing is seen to advantage; an ‘‘X-ray"’ 
impression of the rudder’s internal structure is also given. 


FLIGHT 


Linkage of dive-brake and 
wheel-brake control. The 
latter becomes effective only 
in the last phase of dive- 
brake movement. This draw- 
ing also shows how upper and 
lower dive brakes are aero- 
dynamically balanced, one 
opening with the airflow and 
the other against it. 


also was employed, but was found to be slightly inadequate in 
area, so a larger surface with a nose balance was designed to replace 
it. For transport it is necessary to remove the tailplane and eleva- 
tor, and to facilitate this operation the attachments are so designed 
that removal of one nut will effect release. 

It is probably in the wing that the most interesting structural 
details are found. Of s9ft span, it has an aspect ratio of 18.7, 
which is higher than any previously used by constructors in this 
country. The proportions of the wing necessitate massive main 
spars, and their weight alone accounts for 25 per cent of the 
structure-weight of the aircraft. The spars are of box construction 
and reach a maximum width of 6in at a point §ft from the fuselage. 
The root-attachment fittings are of the three-pin type, and the top 
booms unite on the centre line of the aieunit, the bottom booms 
picking up on each side of the fuselage attachment fitting. 

To meet the torsional-stiffness requirements laid down by the 
A.R.B. it was necessary that a moment of 100 ft-lb applied at mid- 
aileron span should not deflect the wing more than 40 minutes of 
arc. This necessitated a very stiff wing. The main spar is posi- 
tioned at 30 per cent chord, and the area forward of this forms a 
torsion box that is covered with diagonal-grain plywood, 2 mm 
thick at the root and tapering to 1 mm at the tip. Stiffening is 
provided by closely spaced nose ribs, 140 of which are used in the 
full span of the wing. 

Each aileron, 16ft long, is divided into two eer controlled 
sections. This prevents the aileron controls stiffening up when the 
wing flexes under load, for wings of this type may deflect as much 
as three feet at the tip when subjected to turbulent-air gusts. To 
overcome the problem of excessive stretch in the aileron control 
system, high-tensile-steel rods, operating in tension, are used in 
place of the usual cables. The aileron system, as indeed are all the 
controls, is designed to operate satisfactorily at any temperature 
likely to be encountered at heights between sea level and 40,000ft. 

The dive brakes are located in the wings at points 9ft out from 
the fuselage. They are of an aerodynamically balanced type which 
open direct into the airflow. The movement of the bottom brake, 
which opens with the flow, assists that of the top brake, which 
opens against the flow. : : 

At an early stage in the design the feasibility of incorporating a 
de-icing system was investigated; consideration of cost and weight, 
however, were found to make the idea impracticable. It was, 
alternatively decided to spread de-icing fluid on the appro- 
priate surfaces, and if pilots followed the normal practice of 
periodically moving the flying controls when flying in icing condi- 
tions, the aircraft would be unaffected by most conditions likely to 
be encountered. The Sky flown by Stephenson in the National 
Contest encountered icing in a climb through cloud to 15,000 ft. 
Thick hoar-frost formed on the aircraft but the functioning of the 
controls was unimpaired. : 

To date, full performance trials on the Sky have not been carried 
out, but it now seems likely they will soon be undertaken by the 
B.G.A. test group at the Cambridge Gliding Club. It has, how- 
ever, been possible from the flying and tests already done to form 
a fairly complete picture of the performance. The original esti- 
mates by the makers are shown in the curves on p. 357, which 
indicate that the aircraft had a best gliding angle of 1 in 29. It now 
seems that the drag figures on which these estimates were based 
were slightly pessimistic, and it is likely that the best gliding angle 
is at least 1 in 30. é 

Tests have been carried out in which a Sky has flown alongside 
a Weihe so that a direct comparison of performance can be made. 
These tests have clearly demonstrated that at all speeds the Sky 
had a lower rate of sink, the difference being particularly marked 
at the higher speeds. This good gliding angle at high speeds, or 
penetration as it is called, is one of the principal requirements 
in a modern high-performance sailplane, particularly if it is 
to be used for contest flying, where points are awarded for 





average ground speeds—a direct function of penetration. 

The general control and handling of the Sky has received favour- 
able comment from the pilots who have flown it. The controls 
appear to be well matched and effective, and the ailerons are 
Ss, enough to change the path of the aircraft from a 45 deg 

ed turn in one direction to a similar turn in the opposite 
direction in less than 6 sec. 

The first prototype of the Sky—which, incidentally, is on view 
at the South Bank Exhibition—first flew just over a year ago, and 
since that time considerable development work on the type has 
been carried out. Several modifications have been incorporated in 
later aircraft. At an early stage in the prototype trials, for instance, 
it was decided that it would be advantageous on later aircraft to 
have the tare c.g. slightly farther forward than was originally in- 
tended. This meant that, to maintain the same c.g. range, light 
pilots had to carry less ballast than was previously the case, while 
for heavy pilots ballast could be added to the tail, the overall result 
being a lighter flying weight for the aircraft. 

The prototype trials also indicated certain faults in the design of 
the dive brakes. It was found that brakes of the original size did 
not limit the terminal velocity to the speed expected, the reason for 
the error being attributed to a slight over-estimate of the total 
drag. The trouble was easily overcome by increasing the brake 
area. It was also found at the same time that the brakes were heavy 
to close at speeds in excess of 60 m.p.h. Attempts to rectify this, 
by altering the balance of the areas between the top and bottom 
brake and by cutting ventilation holes in the brake surfaces, met 
with only limited success. The trouble was eventually overcome 
by pivoting the bottom brake surface so that it was free to move 
through an angle of 30 deg on the operating arms; this allowed it to 
take up a more favourable attitude in the air stream when the brake 
was near the closed position, thus considerably reducing the loads 
on the operating mechanism. 

It now seems possible that the British team for the 1952 Inter- 
national Gliding Contest may be equipped with Skys, and the 
makers are doing all in their power to see that the aircraft supplied 
for this event are developed to give the best possible performance. 
A scheme has already been prepared for replacing the landing 
wheel with a jettisonable undercarriage; this alone should add an 
extra point to the gliding angle, which, it is hoped, may eventually 
stand at between 1 in 31 and 1 in 32. 

The Sky as an aircraft can already be claimed to be a consider- 
able success, but it still remains to be seen if the sales will be suffi- 
cient to repay the relatively large sums of money which have gone 
into the development of the type. Slingsby Sailplanes estimate 
that they will be able to produce the type at a lower figure than that 


SLINGSBY SKY 
(High-performance Sailplane) 


DIMENSIONS 





Span ... 

Length “ nm 

Tare weight ... os 

Max. all-up weight ... 
Wingarea... éae 
Aspect ratio ... oon 
Aerodynamic twist ... 
Aileron area ... o ee 
Tailplane and elevator area 
Fin and rudder area : 


5 deg over tapered portion 
- 15.6 sq ft (each wing) 
‘ 21.6 sq fe 

14.5 sq fe 


PERFORMANCE®* 


1 in 29 at 46 
2.1 ft/sec at 41 


m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 
1 in 24 
1 in 16 


Best gliding ratio 
Min. sink ose ata 
Glide ratio at 60 m.p.h. 
Glide ratio at 80 m.p.h. ; ; 
Flying speed at 6ft/sec sink aes me ee ; as --» 73.5 m.p.h. 
Max. dive s: oak ‘a 124 m.p.h. (terminal velocity with air brakes open) 
Max. aero towing speed ve F a . 2 80 m.p.h. 
* Based on manufacturers’ estimates for first prototype. 








INTERNATIONAL 


| Fa week the second international Congress on Astronautics 
(the first was held in Paris last year) assembled at Caxton 
Hall, London. One of the first results of the meeting was the 
setting-up of an International Astronautical Federation with the 
objects of promoting the achievement of space flight as a pzaceful, 
instead of a military, project; of issuing technical information 
directed tcward such an end; and of stimulating public interest in 
the subject. te 

First president of the new Federation is Dr. Eugen Sanger, 
one of the more prominent of the German rocket pioneers 
who now is employed by the French Air Ministry. Discussion 
also took place as to the eventual establishment of an international 
astronautical research institute. 

Of the 63 delegates to the Congress—which was organized by 
the British Interplanetary Society—no fewer than 24 were 
German; by far the largest national group. Countries represented 


Wing-root attachment details. The lower main-spar booms pick-up on 
a fitting on frame 8, while the upper booms are united by a central pin 
The diagonal rear spar picks-up on frame 9. In the foreground is a part- 
section of an attachment pin of sliding-bolt type with locking plunger. 


for which the Weihes and similar craft are being produced abroad, 
and this should put the Sky in a favourable position for the export 
market. The prestige value of a product of this kind, and its 
influence on the sales of other types produced by the firm, must 
also be taken into account. 

The headquarters of Slingsby Sailplanes are at Kirby Moorside, 
near Pickering, Yorks. J.C.R. 


Mr. F. N. Slingsby, 
being launched on 


designer of the Sky, secures his harness before 
one of the development flights of a prototype 


ASTRONAUTICS 


at the Congress were Argentina, Austria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. 

_ One of the striking things about this aggregation of enthusiasts 
is that, although to the lay observer untutored in the esoteric 
mysteries of space travel, the whole subject presents a rather fanciful 
picture, each and every one of the delegates to the Congress is 
unshakably convinced that, given only time and money, the astro- 
nautical ventures they talk about will certainly come to pass. 
They say that they already have all the fundamental and technical 
knowledge they require—they need no new inventions. An impres- 
sive assertion. 

We cannot help feeling, however, that the amount of money 
required—it must, at lowest, be measured in millions—puts out of 
court the possibility of obtaining such a sum from any other 
source than government; and no government is likely to over- 
load its exchequer without the compulsion of a military aim. 
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” The Pilots at 


Te aircraft demonstrated at Farnborough each year 

are easy to see; not so their pilots, who at this or any 
other time are apt to be both retiring and elusive. Not 
without difficulty, therefore, the likenesses of the 
majority of those who are handling the aircraft during 
this week have been secured and are reproduced on these 
two pages, together with brief notes on their careers. 


pe pilot from 1 46- 48 before j joi: 
Siddeley. He jone most of 
development-flying. (1) 

F/L. R. B. Prickett.—Thirty-years-old 
Canadian who joined the R.A.F. (Fighter Com- 
mand) in 1940; was later jet-flying instructor and 
joined A.S. in 1950. Has flown 60 types, includ- 
ing captured German aircraft. (2) 

ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 
on go ay A.W.A. ston Acro 
learned to fly at Leamington ero 

Sub end served in Bor ber Command; a 
combe Down pilot in 1943; joined A. W.A. in 

19453 a chief test pilot in 1948. (5) 

J. O. Lancaster.—Also an A.W.A. appren- 
tice, “Jo” had a war career involving Army, 
Navy and eventually R.A.F. Fighter Command, 
then Bomber Command and finally Boscombe 
Down. Test pilot to Boulton Paul and then 
Saunders-Roe. Returning to A.W.A. in 1949, 
became the first pilot to escape by ejector. (3) 

W. H. Else. Sein the R.A.F. in 1940 and 
trained with the U.S.A.F. in America; dis- 
tinguished record in Fighter Command before 
becoming a Boscombe Down pilot in 1944; 
joined A.W.A. in 1947. (4) 


AUSTER 

R. L. Porteous.—Probably the most consis- 
tent of all demonstrators at flying displays 
Pre-war, was flying instructor and junior test 
pilot to Philips and Powis. In the early months 
of the war was an S.F.T.S. instructor and was 
then posted to Rhodesia for similar duties. Joined 
Austers in 1948. (10) 

AVRO 

J. H. Orrell.—Chief test pilot Jimmy Orrell 
is 46 years old and joined the R.A.F. in 1919, 
serving as an instructor until 1931. — 
tional and charter flying from 1931-33. Was 
with Avros in 1934, with Imperial at aware from 
1935- 42, and rejoined Avros as test pilot in 

Flew communication services to France 
an Sweden 1939-42. Is flying the Ashton. (8) 

R. J. Falk.—‘“Roly” Falk, now aged 34, was 
a night fighter pilot during the war, then chief 
test pilot at Farnborough in 1943; did more than 
2,000 hours’ test flying at R E. as flown 
300 different types. Is demonstrating the 707. (6) 

J. D. Baker.—Joined R.A.F. in_ 1941; day 
bombing in Mitchells; Boscombe Down, then 
Sying-b -boat testing at Felixstowe, leaving to join 

Roe. Is now 27. Responsible for much 
of the Shackleton flying and is demonstrating 
the type at Farnborough. (7) 

J. C. Nelson.—Born in Colorado in 1919, 
served a Eagle Squadron and in 1942 com- 
manded a High-Altitude Spitfire Flight. 
Production test pilot at Vickers in 1943; from 
in i Fo te mt Flight at Farn- 

with iles 1945-48, then to 

oe. Has Intel be yay on the “oe 
i demonstration ‘of ich he is sharing. 


BLACKBURN AND ouiahaL, 
F/L. Harold Wood.—“Timber,” fiyi 
Universal Freighter at Farnborough, h cng be 
over 12,000 hours since he was taught by Cyril 
Uwins in 1925. Originally a Hillman’s Airways 


Cxeniied 


pilot; flew a Monospar to Australia in 1936; chief 

—= of British American Air Services until 
39; served in R.A.F., then seconded to 
ORL. as a test pilot in 1941. (11) 


BRISTOL 


A. J. Pegg.—Bristol’s chief test pilot. Joined 
the R.A.F. as an apprentice at 15{, learned to 
fly in 1925, became an instructor within 
three years; later a Martaham test pilot. 
Joined Bristols in 1935. Has logged nearly 
75 hours and flown 150 different types. 

iloting the Proteus-Lincoln. (12) 

C. T. D. Hosegood, who is flying the Bristol 
171 at Farnborough, was appointed the com- 
ny chief my pilot early this year 

‘as a Naval pilot during the war, and later a 
Naval experimental helicopter pilot; joined 
Bristols in 1948. (13) 


DE HAVILLAND 


G/C. John Cunningham.—D.H.’s chief test 

ilot, 34 years of age, was at the company’s 

echnical School before the war. His war 
record—which included the destruction of 20 
enemy aircraft—is well known. C.O. of No. 604 
(County of Middlesex) Squadron until 1948; is 
Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Middlesex. 
Established world height record ($9,446ft) in 
Vampire in 1948, and quently made 
inter-city cecerts in the Comet. Is demonstrat- 
ing the a at Farnborough. (15) s 

WiC, C. D. Beaumont, aged 47; chief test 
— of the de Havilland Engine Company singe 

1946. Joined R.A.F. in 1934 and in Bomber 

mmand until 1937; instructor at D.H. School 
at White Waltham. Fighter pilot during war, 
then staff duties until seconded to, successively, 
Vickers, Hawkers and Westlands. Flying Venom 
Mk I, with reheat, at Farnborough. (16) 

S/L. Peter Bois.—Age 32; joining 
R.A.F.V.R. in 1939, served in Bomber Com- 
mand, later transferred to Transport Command. 
An airline pilot from 1946-50, flying on S.A.S 
Stockholm-New York route. Is sharing Comet 
demonstrations. (17) 

Peter O. Bugge.—Entered Norwegian Air 
Force in 1939, escaping to Britain after the 
| and agen the R.A.F. in 1941, to 





an In 
joined S.A.S.; went to D H. three years later 
sharing Comet demonstrations. (18) 

S/L. John Derry, rh aged 29 joined R.A.P. 


in 1940, was an W.Op./A.G. and received pilot 
training in 1943, serving in rocket-firing 
Typhoon Wing. After the war, joined Vickers- 
Supermarine as a test pilot and went to D.H."sin 
1947. First British pilot to exceed s ‘of 
sound (D.H. 108). Is flying the Sea V. 
N.F.20 at the Show. (14) 

F/L. D. de Villiers, age 28, is chief 
pilot of de Havilland Propellers, Ltd., 
demonstrati 
Fighter and ) 
during war; seconded to D.H.’s in 1943. (19) 

Jamieson, 1 gn ay New 
Zealander, and member of D di 

ment. Learned . i 
R.A.F.V.R. in 1937. Was an instructor during 
the war and was later an Airborne Forces pilot; 
joined D.H.’s on demobilization, was a produc- 
tion test pilot from 1945-49. Flying the Heron. 

‘rey H. Pike was apprenticed to de 
rimental 


Havillands in 1934 and became an ex f 
serve in 


test pilot in 1939. Joined R.A.F. 
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Farnborough 


Most of them have distinguished war records—and so 
many decorations that even the usual abbreviations 
cannot be included here. The numeral given in 
parenthesis at the end of each paragraph refers to 
the appropriate portrait. We hope to include reference 
to pilots of any “last-moment surprise” aircraft which 
may appear at Farnborough elsewhere in this issue. 


1936 and the Volunteer Reserve in 1938. Is 
piloting the Dove Mk 2. 

J. W. Wilson.—Now aged 27, joined R.A.F 
in 1942 and was an instructor with F.T. Com- 
mand, later being posted to T.A.F. in Burma. 
After service in various fighter squadrons was 
a to the Central Fighter tablishment 

handling Vampire Trainer at the Show. (20) 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
T. B. O. Evans.—Demonstrating the Can- 
berra in the absence of W/C. amont in 
America. Served as fighter _— during war, in 
Far East and elsewhere. ‘om 1944 until he 
joined English Electric in 1950, was develop- 
ment-flying jet aircraft for the R.A.F. (23, 


FAIREY 

J. O. Matthews.—An ex-fighter pilot (des- 
troyed 11 enemy aircraft) and instructor who 
joined Faireys in 1946, after leaving Central 
Fighter Establishment. is demonstrating Firefly 

7. (2) 

GI/C. R. G. Slade.—Aged 38, Fairey’s chief 
test pilot. Commissioned in 1933 and became 
Martlesham pilot in 1937. During war_com- 
manded night fighter squadrons, C.F.S 
Handling Squadron and several other special 
units. Is demonstrating Gannet. (24) 

L. P. Twiss.—An ex-naval pilot with dis- 
tinguished war record who joined Faireys in 
1946. In latter part of _war was member of 
sever sent to 
U.S.A. Successful air- race competitor. Is 
~— Gannet demonstration. (27) 

D. J. Masters.—Also with Faireys since 
1946. During war was instructing in Rhodesia, 
then with ube ber Command. Is sharing 
Firefly Mk 7 demonstrations. (26) 


GLOSTER 
Jan Zurakowski.—Originally member of 
Polish Air Force, was fighter = ay war, 
then Boscombe Down test r Has flown 
oo hours on $4 types, mostly fighters Joined 
Glosters in 1947; holds several records. (28) 


HANDLEY PAGE 
S/L. H. G. Hazelden.—Chief test pilot since 
1947. Three years with Bomber Command 
ing war, then with Heavy Aircraft Testing 
Squadron at Boscombe Down, 1944-47. (29) 


HANDLEY PAGE (READING) 
Hugh Kendall.—Canadian by birth, has 
pened >with the company since its formation "three 
ears ago; formerly a naval pilot. Is an expert 
ciding pilot. (30) 
NAPIER 

Michael ay .—Ex-fighter pilot secon- 
ded to A.S.T. and R.A.E. in later war years; 
C.O. of R.A.E. engine-test flights, 1946; joined 
Napiers in 1946 and is demonstrating Nomad- 
Lise “test-bed”. (22) 
. Cartwright.—From S. Rhodesia. 
was with Wilson Airways, Kenya; flew Blen- 
heims and Hurricanes in Greece and India; 
R.A.F. test pilot, then joined Napiers in 1945. 

Sharing Nomad-Lincoln demonstrations. 


HAWKER 
— Neville Duke.—Chief test pilot with 
tanding war record on fighters. After war, 
va eR. A. - went and member of pope 
flight. n-Karachi s 
Is oe mans P. 1067 and coche P. Tes%. (31) 





PERCIVAL AIRCRAFT 

R. G. Wheldon.—In R.A.F. 1936-47. Dur- 
ing war was a test pilot in Maintenance Com- 
mand. Joined Percivals in 1947; — test pilot, 
1950. (32) 

J. F. Arnold.—Civil flying inatductor before 
war. Served as instructor and with Transport 
Command (North Adantic service) during war. 
Manager and C.F.1., Luton Flying Club, then 
Hunting Flying Club, 1945-48. Has done over 
5,000 hours on 50 types. 


SCOTTISH AVIATION 
- J. Capper.—In R.A.F. 1929-34; later 
with Hillman’s and Imperial Airways; C.F.I. at 
various E.F.T.S.s during war. eturned to 
Scottish Aviation after war; has considerable 
helicopter experience. (34) 


SHORT BROS. AND HARLAND 

T. W. Brooke-Smith.—Handling Short’s 
new bomber. Born 1918; learned to fly at 
Brooklands, was an airline pilot, then, during 
war, was delivering Stirlings with TA 
Joined Short Bros. in 1942. as flown 120 
types, from sailplanes to big flying- cores (3s) 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 

E. B. Trubshaw.—An ex-pilot of the King’s 
Flight who joined the firm last year. Born 1924 
and is a keen cricketer. (37) 

G. R. Bryce.—Served in Fighter, Coastal and 
Transport Commands, then in the pp 's 
Flight; joined the firm in 1946. Has over 
hours on 45 types. Appointed chief test 
Weybridge last July. (39) 


VICKERS-SUPERMARINE 

D. W. Morgan.—Now aged 28, was D.H. 
Technical School student onl then in R.A-F.; ; 
transferred to Fleet Air Arm, 1944. Graduating 
from E.T.P.S. in 1948, was with Carrier Be 
Unit; joined Supermarine last year. Qualified 
helicopter pilot. (40) 

M. j. Lithgow.—Flying the newly revealed 
Supermarine 508; the company’s 31-year-old 
senior experimental pilot, was an R.N. pilot 
until released in 1945 to join Vickers- 
Armstrongs; won S.B.A.C. Cup Race last 


year. 
WESTLAND 

R. S. Bradley.—Ex-Naval pilot; was with 

Patrick-Durval tacoma ah and then Helliwells, 


Ltd., before joi tlands last year. Is 
flying the a. by. 

x-fighter pilot who went 
on to Scottish Airlines and helicopter instruc- 
tion after war. Is demonstrating the S-51. (36) 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 

S/L. H. Smyth learned to fly with 

U.S.A.F. just before Pearl Harbour. Joined a 
Polish night-fighter squadron and flew night 
intruder ops. in Mediterranean area. Since 
— from E.T.P.S. after war has com- 
manded Aerodynamics Flight at R.A.E. and 
made first flight of Boulton Paul Delta, which 
he is demonstrating at the Shcw. (41) 

Lt. J. Elliot.—After a not uneventful war 
career as an R.N. og La Catering Arctic convoy 
escorts) was in t Trials Unit from 


yet 


1943 to 1948. Awarded McKenna Trophy at 
E.T.P.S.; Ae 


A posted to R.A.E. rodynamics 
Flight in 1949. First naval officer to land a 
swept-wing aircraft (Swift) on the deck of a 
carrier. (42) 








CANBERRA 
IN AUSTRALIA 


The crew—F/L. C. Harvey (navigator/wireless operator) and W/C. D. R. 
Cuming (pilot)—were warmly greeted by Air Marshal George Jones, 
Chief of the Australian Air Staff. 


FLIGHT, 14 September 1951 


The official welcoming cere- 
mony on the tarmac at 
Laverton, where the Canberra 
evoked the most enthusiastic 
comment among RAAF. 
personnel and civilian - 
tators. In the words hes in 
official R.AA.F. release it 
had left ‘‘a trail of shattered 
records’’ behind it. 


HE first jet flight between England and Australia was, 

as the world already knows, by an English Electric 

Canberra, which arrived at Darwin from Lyneham on 
August 5th in the record flying time of 21 hr for the 10,200 
miles—an average speed of 486 m.p.h. At the capital city, 
the name of which it bears, the silver-and-black bomber 
was welcomed by the Prime Minister, Mr. R. G. Menzies, 
and before landing at Laverton (the R.A.A.F. base just out- 
side Melbourne) it flew over that city as the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Denys Lowson, drove in full regalia from 
Government House to the Town Hall. Before reaching 
Laverton, incidentally, the Canberra was joined by an escort 
of two Vampires which found themselves hard-pressed to 
keep station. 

The Canberra’s pilot, W/C. Derek Cuming, declared 
himself well satisfied with the trip and assured questioners 
that the Canberra was easier to fly than an Anson. More 
than 10,000 gallons of kerosene were burned on the flight; 
even so, consumption of the Rolls-Royce Avons was lower 
than expected. It is understood, in fact, that at every point 
the Canberra landed with a comfortable fuel reserve. 

In large measure the success of the flight was due to the 
accuracy of the met. forecasting, this in spite of the fact that 
little is known about upper-air conditions in the Indian 
Ocean area. In that part of the world some exceedingly low 
temperatures were recorded, but under these conditions, as 
in fierce heat, the Canberra acquitted herself faultlessly. 

When a second Canberra is flown out to Australia later 
this year the pair will be used to train R.A.A.F. crews before 
locally-built Canberras come off the production line. Air 
Marshal George Jones, Chief of the Australian Air Staff, 
has disclosed that the R.A.A.F. Canberras will probably be 
used in the intruder role. 


A crowd of about 400 awaited the Canberra at Fairbairn, the agreeable surroundings of which are visible here. No photographing of details of the 
aircraft was allowed. For this photograph, and others on this page, we are indebted to the R.A.A.F. 
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Do you know your airfields? 





Recognize this airfield? It’s No. 15 in this 
series of puzzle photographs. You'll find 
the answer below on the right. * 


Everyone in aviation knows the familiar Shell and BP Aircraft 
Servicing Vehicles — but not so many know about the efficient 
organisation behind the scenes which maintains this round-the- 
clock, all-the-year Shell and BP Aviation Service ; always to be 
relied upon, always available at twenty-five aerodromes through- 
out the country. 


Shell and BP Aviation Service 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. Distributors in the U.K. for the 
Shell and Anglo-Iranian Oil Groups, 


*piojaay 
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FAR-NORTH 
RENDEZVOUS 


The Story of a Sunderland and a “‘ Perfect 


Interception” in Greenland 


LAST week we briefly reported the news that an R.A.F. Sunder- 
land had flown to Greenland to pick up a scientific-survey party, 
had made contact with them, and had duly brought them back 
to this country. Behind these bare facts lies an eventful story, 
told here in characteristically entertaining style by W/C. Charles 
Gardner of the B.B.C., who flew in the aircraft. 


HE background history of this Coastal Command 

sortie into the Frozen North was that, five weeks 

previously, three Naval officers and one Royal Marine 
officer had been put down by Sunderland flying boat at 
Seal Lake in North-Eastern Greenland (Lat. 77° 04’ N. 
Long. 21° 56’ W.) as the starting-point of an exploration of 
Queen Louise Land. Special attention was being paid by 
this exploration party to an area some thirty to fifty miles 
west of Seal Lake, and in particular to a big lake there which 
had promising prospects as the flying-boat base for a sub- 
sequent and larger-scale expedition which is planned for 
next summer. 

So far as I could gather, the object of this first “pilot” expedi- 
tion (and of the larger one which is to follow) was, and is, purely 
to revive the Naval tradition of survey and exploration, and some 
hectic newspaper surmises that military bases were being sought 
for N.A.T.O. were discounted by those con- 
cerned. The R.A.F.’s part in the adventure 
was, however, confined to taking the Naval 
party up to Seal Lake in July, and picking it up again in August— 
with no questions asked. 

The July flight was successfully accomplished by a Pembroke 
Dock Sunderland commanded by W/C. George Barrett, A.F.C. 
(the station’s Wing Commander Flying), with S/L. J. Higgins, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., as second pilot. On the way back, this Sunderland 
picked up, and flew to Britain, an ailing Anglo-Greenland infant 
and its anxious mother, an act of mercy which hit the headlines 
to the almost total exclusion of the main purpose of the flight. 
(Incidentally, the baby—loaded at Reykjavik and landed at 
Dundee—was successfully operated upon and is now on the way to 
recovery.) 

The Naval exploration party consisted of Cdr. (L) C. J. W. 
Simpson, D.S.C., R.N. (senior officer), Capt. M. E. B. Banks, 
R.M., Lt. F. R. Brooke, R.N., and Lt. Angus Erskine, R.N. It 
was re-inforced by a Dannish trapper who was familiar with the 
Seal Lake area, and who contributed to the party his team of 
huskies. This specialist, whose name I can neither spell nor 
pronounce, was known to the Sunderland crew simply as “Ulla 
the Trapper’, and his normal base hut was at the eastern end of the 
crescent-shaped Seal Lake—some thirty miles from the western 
end, where Cdr. Simpson had established his base for the inland 
push over twenty miles of glacier to Queen Louise Land. Five 
weeks were allowed for the actual exploration, and the rendezvous 
date for the Sunderland pick-up was Monday, August 27th— 
nearly the latest certain date on which Seal Lake would be clear 
of ice. 

On Wednesday, August 22nd, the Sunderland party assembled 
at Pembroke Dock. George Barrett and Jim Higgins and their 
crew were once again on the job—that crew being F/L. Swain, 
D.F.C., and F/L. Collyer (navigators), F/L. McPherson and F/L. 
Morrison, A.F.C. (engineers), F/L. Josey, D.F.M., and Sgt. King 
(radio operators), and F/Sgt. C. N. Johns (photographer). Also 
on the trip were David Prosser (Television News Reel), Cedric 
Baines of the News Reel Association, and myself. Take-off was 
planned for Thursday, August 23rd, along a route to Reykjavik 
(night stop); Ella Island in Greenland (night stop); and a final run 
up to Seal Lake on the 26th (night stop on board), giving us a day 
in hand on the rendezvous date of August 27th. 

Ella Island (Lat. 72° 52’ N., Long. 25° 09’ W.) is a Danish base 
near the Eastern Greenland coast, and on King Oscar’s fiord. It is 
used annually by a Danish arctic survey party equipped with 
Catalina (or, more properly, Canso) amphibians, and commanded 
by Col. Helk of the Danish Army (who, in the late hostilities, was 


By CHARLES GARDNER 


Typical Greenland coastal scenery—including mountains, pack-ice and 
fog—photographed from the Sunderland, during the flight described here. 


“Private” Helk of the Buffs, but was afterwards warded the O.B.E. 
in the rank of captain). 

We knew that Col. Helk’s contingent (about which many stories 
could be told) was due to pull out of Ella Island for the winter by 
the end of August. This was not because of ice on the fiord, but 
because the low sun after August makes photo-survey impossible. 
We naturally wished to be through Ella, in both directions, before 
Helk’s boys packed up, and home comforts (such as a dinghy 
service, radio, hutted accommodation, and a cookhouse) packed up 
with them. In the event, however, our day in hand on schedule 
vanished before we started, because the U.K.-Iceland weather 
on August 23rd was so bad that take-off was postponed for 24 
hours until the morning of Friday, August 24th. Starting then, 
the flight to Reykjavik was made without incident in 74 hours, 
and we landed in the South harbour, where 
Sunderland RN 299 (P/230) was refuelled 
at the buoy by underwater pipeline from a 
bowser on the pier. 

Then came frustration. For three days we cooled our heels at 
Reykjavik, waiting for weather to clear for the five- or six-hour 
flight across the Denmark Straits to Ella Island. An occlusion had 
settled on the straits, with cloud-base at 1ooft and tops at 10,000 
or 11,000, and was solid to the rugged coast of Greenland as far 
north as Scoresby Sound. Irritatingly, we were clear at Reykjavik 
and it was clear at Ella Island, but with four hours of blind flying 
in cloud terminating in sheer mountains (still in cloud) and with 
suspect met-winds and a very dicky radar, the trip overseas, for a 
Sunderland of 8,oooft ceiling, was just “not on.” We did 
try, but were forced down to 30ft above a 60-kt Atlantic gale, 
and were unable to climb clear of the “‘clag’’; so we had to return. 

By the night of Monday, the 27th, we were frustrated and 
miserable. We were already a day late on rendezvous and were 
very worried indeed about ice on Seal Lake, which had then been 
reported as at minus one Centigrade for five days. This report 
was from a lonely Danish met. station at Denmarkshaven (76° 46’ 
N., 18° 46’ W.), which is in the Seal Lake area. Furthermore, 
there was a possibility that Simpson and company were sitting, 
not at Seal Lake, but on the shores of their newly explored hinter- 
land water (assuming it suitable for a flying-boat) and were waiting 
for their pick-up there, which would save them a two-day walk 
back to base across very difficult country. We also knew, however 
(which Simpson didn’t) that we had orders NOT Repeat NOT to 
risk this new lake, but to stick to Seal; and so a possible two days 
of extra ice-forming delay could easily accrue while a cursing 
Simpson slogged it back over the glacier to the original rendezvous. 
We were beginning to feel very sorry for Simpson and his enforced 
winter in the Arctic, which we now reckoned as an even-money bet. 

Col. Helk at this stage came back by Canso from Ella (he found 
it fairly easy to fly through the weather, as he was heading towards 
a well-equipped Iceland and its aids such as a G.C.A. at Keflavik). 
He told us that, in his view, Seal Lake should not ice-vp yet 
awhile; that no radio contact at all had been made with Simpson 
since he was landed; and that the air evacuation of his own party 
from Ella was now half complete. 

Next afternoon (the 28th) we had another crack at the Straits, 
and this time we got through. We burst into view of the Green- 
land coast at about 100 miles and right into the teeth of a 60-70 kt 
headwind. With 140 kt on the clock and an observed ground 


- speed of 70 kt, we closed Scoresby Sound inch by inch via pack-ice 


and icebergs which never seemed to get any nearer. The clear-air 
visibility in these areas is fantastic, and at 2,00oft some of the 
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(Left) The expedition party comes aboard the Sunderland, with W/C. Barrett, for their first hot meal for a month. (Right) A Greenland fiord. 


FAR-NORTH RENDEZVOUS ... 


sharply visible Greenland peaks were at least 120 miles away. 

It was now well into the evening, and Shorty Collyer and Vic 
Swain had deduced that twilight at Ella was 0030 hr G.M.T.; 
Col. Helk had advised a landing at least an hour before that. It 
seemed unlikely that we should makg it in time with such a head- 
wind, and W/C. Barrett began to plan where and how he should 
orbit away the four hours of arctic night. A night landing was 
out of the question, as Ella is surrounded by mountains which 
make a daylight approach a matter of steep turns inside steeper 
canyons. In the end, by taking short cuts, and aided by a wind 
drop, we reached Ella well ahead of danger time. 

There, half of us slept ashore in the Danish huts, and the other 
half had a cold time on the aircraft, but the local cookhouse was 
still going, and Col. Helk had left us some beer; so on the morning 
of the 29th (Wednesday) we were able to appreciate the clear blue 
skies and sparkling sunshine which are a constant feature of 
Greenland’s summer. The semi-permanent “high’’ over Green- 
land’s great ice-cap ensures perfect flying_weather for most of the 
year—the only snag being the occasional 100-ft layer of sea fog 
on the coast’s edge and stretching for perhaps five miles or so 
inland. With perpetual daylight for the whole summer and 
incredible visibility, Greenland seems to be to be well suited for 
aviation, provided supplies are organized on an airborne basis. 
Thick pack-ice off the east coast often prevents supply ships 
reaching the coast from one year’s end to another, as indeed it did 
this year, when Denmarkshaven had to be “relieved’’? by an 
Icelandic Airways’ Canso from Reykjavik. There also seemed, to 
the casual glance, plenty of possible sites for land airfields on the 
many islands of the eastern fringe. The coastal mountain ranges, 
however, are high and rugged, and their bare brown sides are cut 
by huge glaciers tumbling down to the sea from the ice-cap 
plateau of the hinterland. These glaciers, hundreds of feet thick 
of solid ice, spill over the sheer sides of Greenland like fluting 
down the sides of an iced cake. 

At Ella we heard the disquieting news by radio from Denmarks- 
haven that Simpson’s husky team had been found wandering 
loose at the eastern end of Seal Lake and in bad condition. There 
was no human with them, and it was anybody’s guess what all 
this meant. Denmarkshaven had sent some people to look at 
Seal Lake, because they had had no radio contact with Simpson. 
The discovery of the dogs heightened the anxiety. 

When we took off on the last leg to Seal, therefore, W/C. Barrett 
took all the short cuts across the islands and up the fiords to reach 
the rendezvous at top speed—which we did in 24 hours. A quick 
look at Ulla’s hut at the eastern end of the lake showed no sign of 
life there, and we sped west over the water between mountain 
walls, which made us feel as if we were flying in the Grand Canyon, 
There was, thank heaven, no ice on the lake, and only one or two 
very young icebergs. Seal Lake terminates at the western end in 
a glacier, and it was at the foot of this glacier that the original 
rendezvous had been fixed for three days earlier. With all eyes 
on this spot, we soon made out a tent on the foreshore—but of 
human beings there was no sign at all. George Barrett practically 
“‘aerobatted”’ the Sunderland round between the mountains to 
get a close look at the tent, and it was soon obvious that the party’s 
two sledges were there, and so was their “J’’ type dinghy—but 
that was all. 

We landed, and after dragging anchor once and nearly drifting 
on to an iceberg, we finally “‘held”’, and then had to study the 
enigmatic tent (300 yards away) for half an hour while our “J” 
type was pumped up by hand (the bottle just made a faint puff 
and faded out). At this stage we were very worried indeed, and 


dramatic theories were freely exchanged, polar bears and 
crevasses figuring largely. 

Eventually Barrett took a party of us ashore in the now-inflated 
dinghy, in which we drifted to land on the end of a pay-out 
rope from the .§ hatch. Examination of the tent showed that it 
had not been occupied for weeks, and that much equipment was 
still there, while some was missing. There was no message, but 
there were some fresh-looking human footprints in the sand. The 
mystery of no radio contact was explained—the radio set and cycle- 
type generator were still in the tent. 

We were now up a gum tree—and the only thing left to do was 
to take-off again to search the glacier and visit Simpson’s new lake 
over in Queen Louise Land. While we were discussing this, 
Baines let out a yell and pointed to the glacier, where a small, 
remote figure was to be seen waving and running towards us. 
It was Simpson—and we all ran from the tent to meet him in a 
“Dr. Livingstone I presume”’ scene at the glacier’s foot. Unshaven, 
arctic-clad, and bowed under the weight of a huge backpack, he 
explained all in quick glad sentences. After collecting Ulla 
and his dogs from Eastern Seal Lake, the party had footslogged it 
for 20 miles west over the glacier. Sledges would have broken up 
over ice which was like a frozen Atlantic gale and gashed by huge 
crevasses, so the dogs were given a shot musk-ox io eat and turned 
loose (hence the dog mystery). There was no space for a radio 
in back-hauled luggage (hence no radio), and the whole trip had 
been by foot. The 6,000-ft mountain edge of the hinterland had 
been climbed, the glacier crossed, and the unnamed lake surveyed 
and found suitable for flying-boats. A sortie had been made 30 
miles west of the glacier and bags of geological and other specimens 
collected, many notebooks filled, and a sledge-route for next 
summer had been found and logged. 

All this had meant five weeks of living on pemmican, oatmeal, 
honey and biscuits (2 lb per day per man). On rendezvous date 
(August 27th) Simpson and party had sat down on their new lake 
and waited in the hope that the Sunderland would land there, 
just as we had guessed. When the boat didn’t come, and as 
rations were short, they upped-sticks and slogged it back for two 
days over the glacier to Seal Lake and the original rendezvous, 
and were still two hours away when they saw us circle for landing. 
Simpson thereupon broke into a jog-trot, fearful lest we take off 
again and leave him fallen between two stools. (He needn’t have 
worried—we would have based ourselves at Seal Lake for a day 
or so.) However, all was well, and we reckoned that, in the event, 
we had made the perfect interception, both parties arriving at 
Seal Lake within an hour of each other. 

Soon all the Simpson party was down from the glacier, and they 
were promptly piled into a dinghy and ferried aboard for ham and 
eggs, which they greeted with cries of delight akin to those recorded 
in the more imaginative food advertisements. Meanwhile ' we 
dismantled their camp. The fresh footprints still puzzled us, but 
Ulla said they were the party’s own of five weeks ago; they were 
still fresh, for no wind or rain had disturbed them. 

The return trip was straightforward—night stop at Ella, then 
back to Pembroke Dock via Reykjavik, where our bearded and 
grimy explorers bathed and “‘shaved-off” once more to become 
respectable officers of His Majesty’s Services. On our way back 
to Ella we parachuted supplies and mail to the met. stations 
at Denmarkshaven and Daneborg—which, with Ella, are the 
only little clusters of human habitation north of Scoresby. 
Evervone in both places waved frantically—but to me the most 
touching thing was to see, at the back of these lonely ice-bound 
settlements, the white crosses on the graves of the men who had 
died on their service in the frozen wastes. 
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We were there too—of course 


The Gloster Sapphire Meteor, which (subject 

to confirmation) set up four new rate of climb 
records on August 31, puts another feather in the 
cap of Britain’s aircraft industry. This 
machine, of course, included in its construction 


DURALUMIN aluminium alloy. 


DURALUMIN is the registered Trade Mark 
of James Booth & Co., Ltd. 


JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED - ARGYLE STREET WORKS - BIRMINGHAM 7 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Inching Controls 
Thermostatic Switches 
Electro-Hydraulic Valves 
Pneumatic Jacks 

Relief Valves 

Pressure Control - Valves 
Anti-Surge Valves 
Thermostatic Valves 
Pressure Operated Switches 


Altitude Switehes 


Inside story... 


How does this or that operate? Along what lines 


Time Switches 
Cabin Temperature Controls 
is a certain development proceeding ? It is because 


Ram Air Pressure Switehes the S.B.A.C. Exhibition provides a wonderful 
opportunity of giving the inside story that we so 

Packlace Clandc 

Packless Glands look forward to Farnborough times each year... 


and of welcoming you as usual at our Stand. 


Bellows Assemblies 


STAND No. 86, S.B.A.C. Exhibition, Farnborough 


; ! 
CONTROLS 


es) TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. Merthyr Tydfil 666. 


Gediingir) 
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I.A.T.A. MEETS 
in LONDON 


The Prime 
L.A.T.A.’s 


Minister Welcomes Delegates to 


Seventh Annual General Meeting 


A general view of the 600-year-old hall of Westminster School 
(transformed by modern furnishings), in which the annual general 
meeting is taking place. 


ROM the dignified silence in which some 160 of the 

world’s leading civil aviation personalities awaited the 

arrival of the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, 
M.P., to open I.A.T.A.’s seventh annual general meeting 
last Monday, one sensed immediately the full importance of 
the occasion. But though dignity was plainly manifest there 
was nothing solemn or cheerless about the meeting. Rather 
was it characterized by what—for a 40-nation gathering— 
must have been an unprecedented degree of friendliness. In 
these quarrelsome days it is indeed refreshing to encounter 
such a spirit of international amity as that born of mutual 
interest in air-transport affairs. 

Sitting-in on the plenary session, we felt that here man’s 
progress towards a better world was truly being measured— 
an impression which was heightened by the fact that the 
meeting was taking place in one of Britain’s oldest buildings, 
the 600-year-old hall of London’s historic Westminster 
School. 

A fanfare by trumpeters of the Royal Air Force heralded the 
arrival of the Prime Minister and, with I.A.T.A.’s new president, 
Sir Miles Thomas, in the chair, the five-day conference got swiftly 
under way. 

In an address of welcome to the delegates, among whose ranks 
were names which are now almost legendary in the air-transport 
world, the Prime Minister said that although the industry was 
a youthful one it nevertheless seemed fitting that it should meet 
in these ancient precincts. Air transport, he thought, was more 
than an industry; it was a great service designed to bring about 
a closer relationship between the peoples of the world. Meeting 
amid such memorials of the past, delegates would be reminded 
that the passing of the years had meant for mankind a constant 
adaptation to new conditions. At Westminster, that adaptation 
had been going on for centuries—and we sought always to 


carry with us into the new epochs the best traditions of the old. 

After briefly reviewing 1.A.T.A.’s history, the Prime Minister 
paid tribute to what he termed the “day-to-day contribution’’ of 
the aiclines through the medium of I.A.T.A. to the working of 
the iater-g>vernmental body. He mentioned particularly the 
assistance which I.A.T.A. had given to I.C.A.O. in the develop- 
ment of a system of bilateral agreernents between governments 
for the orderly exchange of rights. He complimented the Associa- 
tion, also, on the part which it had played in recommending 
a unifjed, world-wide pattern of rates and fares, and expressed the 
view that it would be a blessing for statesmen if the high degree 
of goodwill and readiness to co-operate which was apparent in 
1.A.T.A. could be emulated in other spheres of international 
relations. 

Mr. Attlee recalled the words of his former colleague, the late 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, who, he said, had wished that we might one day 
have a world in which passports were not needed, where one could 
merely buy a ticket and go off anywhere. This wish, he was sure, 
would be echoed by all I.A.T.A. members, for world peace was 
a condition of their activities, and the services provided by airlines 
should be a great means of increasing international understanding. 

Before formally thanking the Prime Minister for consenting to 
open the meeting, Sir Miles Thomas read a message of greeting 
which the Association had decided to send to H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth, in her capacity as the Grand Master of the Guild of Air 
Pilots and Air Navigators of the British Empire. On behalf of 
B.O.A.C. and B.E.A., who are acting as joint hosts, he also 
extended a warm welcome to all delegates and their wives. It was 
particularly appropriate, he felt, that the annual general meeting 
should be held in London in this Festival year since the original 
pre-war I.A.T.A. was to a great extent British-inspired. 

The year 1951, he thought, seemed to be ushering in not only 
a new half-century but also a new era in air transport. The whole 
process of international commerce and relations had become geared 
to the speed of air travel, and it must now become the task of the 

operators to widen this market to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Sir Miles Thomas then indicated two 
main developments which he considered to 
be imminent. The first was a great increase 
in speed and the second a great increase in 
scope. Lack of time, he said, was still just 
as much a limitation to travel as expense 
He was certain that higher speeds would 
make air travel available to a very much 
larger public. Also, it would soon be avail- 
able for many more people in the middle- 
income groups, for although there were 
considerable problems to be solved before 
the airlines embarked on further fare 
reductions, he was certain that the difficul- 
ties would be overcome and that millions of 
new customers would soon enjoy the 
benefits of air transport. 

Addresses were also given by the retiring 
president, Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, of 
T.W.A., and by Sir William Hildred, 
1.A.T.A.’s permanent director-general. We 
intend to publish summaries of these 
speeches, and a report of the discussions 
themselves, in a forthcoming issue 


The Prime Minister gives his inaugural address 
Left to right: Sir Miles Thomas, president; Sir 
William Hildred, director-general, and Lord 
Douglas of Kirtleside, chairman of B.E.A 
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TALKING of HELICOPTERS 


Outspoken Views at Helicopter Association Dinner—and more about the Piasecki Lecture 


S already reported, Mr. Frank N. Piasecki read a 
paper on Military Aspects of the Transport Helicopter 
before the Helicopter Association in London on 

August 31st. We gave a summary of the lecture last week 
(page 337), and below is a report on the Association’s annual 
dinner, held at Londonderry House following Mr. Piasecki’s 
address at the Insti:ution of Civil Engineers. Also given below, 
after the report of the dinner speeches, are notes on the 
discussion which followed the lecture. 

Proposing ““Ihe Guests,” the president, Mr. J. G. Weir, said 
that this fifth annual dinner might rank more as a centenary if one 
judged by the progress which had been made with helicopters 
since the Association became a corporate body. He welcomed 
Lord Douglas, the guest of honour, who had done a great deal to 
help the Association, and Mr. Piasecki and other distinguished 
members of the American Helicopter Society who were present. 
Mr. Weir (who has been president for the past two-and-a-half 
years and is to hand over to Mr. Eric Mensforth) said that he 
foresaw a period of great expansion and activity during his 
successor’s period of office. 

Replying, Lord Douglas (who is chairman of B.E.A.), delighted 
his audience by departing from any prepared oration and frankly 
speaking his mind. Development of helicopters was not quick 
enough, he said. Three-seat accommodation was hopeless as a 
commercial proposition. He had heard glowing accounts of future 
methods of linking our closely situated large cities. We needed 
helicopters very badly : we needed counterparts of Green Line 
buses, but were told that we could only have them in due course. 
There was tremendous scope, but there must be quicker develop- 
ment. From the user’s point of view, Lord Douglas said, a big, 
economic helicopter was wanted. 

Mr. S. Scott-Hall (Ministry of Supply), toasting ““The Associa- 
tion,”’ said that Mr. Piasecki’s lecture had once more thrown down 
America’s tremendous challenge in helicopter development. For 
many years this country had lacked a society where people could 
get together and discuss helicopters, but from September, 1945, 
the Association had been formed and had done its job well. 
Praising the work of Mr. Weir (who had originally brought Senor 
Cierva to this country) and other officials of the Association, 
Mr. Scott-Hall said it was also fitting to remember the work of 
Alan Marsh, who had given his life for all that the occasion stood 
for. The speaker went on to say that we must have more heli- 
copters, and, as a small country, should pool ideas and do away 
with selfish competition. The Government would help, and was at 
present doing its best to foster collaboration. 

In his reply to Mr. Scott-Hall’s speech, Mr. Peter Masefield 
chief executive, B.E.A.) thought it “appropriate for two B.E.A. 
representatives to do a pincer movement on the Director of Tech- 
nical Development (Air) of the Ministry of Supply.’’ He paid a 
tribute to the members of the B.E.A. Experimental Helicopter 
Unit, and hoped that very soon the “Experimental” would be 
taken out. He wished the Unit was three times as big, and that its 
aircraft were ten times the size and had twice the speed. To run 
services with three-passenger helicopters was like trying to run an 


airline with Austers. The Bristol 173 would give Mr. N. E. Rowe 
and B.E.A. something to work with (in fact, he said, the Bristol 173 
will really give Nero something to fiddle with). B.E.A. hoped to 
pull the 173 out to its elastic limit, and perhaps persuade Bristols 
to put wings on it. He mentioned that the Piasecki H-16 was now 
being built to carry 40 passengers. Perhaps now was the time to 
raise B.E.A.’s sights and ask for even more than 40. He hoped that 
the ultimate replacement for the Elizabethan, which was to be put 
into service this week, would be a helicopter. Records showed that 
all aircraft to be replaced so far had been followed by something 
larger, so that should give an aim for helicopter development. He 
visualized roof-to-roof service from the Champs Elysées to Victoria 
Station. The money for helicopter services must come from big 
city centres. Employing a telling phrase that he has used before, 
Mr. Masefield added that for the next few years “it will help if we 
can ride home on the back of the military camel.” Finally, he said 
that Mr. Piasecki had done a great service in outlining what could 
be done with rotating-wing aircraft; the fighting Services in this 
country had, he thought, been slow in this respect. He hoped that 
there would not be “‘too much security,”’ for the helicopter needed 
putting over. He appealed to Mr. Scott-Hall and his aptly named 
Ministry to “think big.” 


THE LECTURE DISCUSSED 


After the reading of Mr. Piasecki’s paper most of the discussion 
had centred on his choice of the twin-rotor configuration. Replying 
to these expressions of opinion, the lecturer said he was con- 
vinced that for machines of over 6,000 Ib a.u.w. this was the most 
desirable layout; one of its advantages (of particular importance 
for military application) was the greater c.g. range it made possible. 
In comparative tests for the U.S. Navy, between single- and 
double-rotor systems, the latter had proved conclusively superior. 
For carrying heavy items, such as jeeps and howitzers on a sling, 
the pendulum effect was less critical and had to a certain extent 
been overcome by using the two-point suspension rig. The 
Piasecki 40-seater, the XH-16, was “well on the way,” but it was 
not possible to give any details. 

Mr. Piasecki went on to suggest that the number of rotor blades 
employed should be kept to an absolute minimum; turbine-power 
associated with tip-jets would reduce the number, and this, he 
thought, was “the coming form’’ of propulsion. 

Questioned as to the practicability of the inflatable-bag type of 
undercarriage for emergency use on water, the lecturer said that 
about sooft of height was needed in which to inflate the rubber 
pontoons sufficiently with CO, bottles. On the general subject of 
emergency landings, and in particular on those resulting from 
enemy action, he pointed out that in Korea, so far, no helicopter 
had yet been downed by gunfire damage to its rotors. On test, one 
twin-rotor machine had actually made a landing from 2ooft after 
a rotor blade had come adrift completely. There had been many 
instances, he said, in which blades had been holed but this had 
made relatively little difference to performance. 

On the general outlook for helicopters, Mr. Piasecki thought 
that machines of 250,000lb a.u.w. were not impossible. For such 
aircraft he envisaged a shaft-drive system to four or more rotors. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN FLY-PAST 


Te! 280 aircraft which, as reported in Flight of August 24th, 
are taking part in this year’s Battle of Britain fly-past next 
Saturday, September 15th, will rendezvous over Southend before 
making the final approach to Whitehall. As in the past, they will 
be led by a single Battle of Britain Hurricane, which is due to pass 
over the Air Ministry at 11 a.m. The approach to Central London 
from Southend will be via Stanford-le-Hope, Rainham Marshes, 
Royal Albert Dock and West India Dock, and the 11 formations 
will be constituted as follow :— 

(1) 1 Hurricane, 3 Sunderlands 

(2) 30 Lincolns 

(3) 3 Lancasters, 6 Lincolns 

(4) 30 Washingtons 

(5) 8 Sea Hornets 

(6) 48 Vampires 

On their way to the rendezvous at Southend the 11 formations 
will pass separately over the provincial towns shown in the follow- 
ing list; in each case the number in parenthesis indicates 
formation as given above. 


(7) 48 Meteors 

(8) 48 Meteors 

(9) 24 Meteors 
(10) 16 U.S.A.F. F-84s 
(11) 16 U.S.A.F. F-86s 


(6) Brighton, Rye, Canterbury 
(7) Orfordness 

(8) Hastings, Canterbury 

(3) Portsmouth, Deal (9) Ipswich, Clacton 

(4) Lowestoft, Orfordness (10) Manston 

(5) Worthing, Folkestone, Ramsg (11) Feli 


After the fly-past, the formations will disperse over West London 
and selected aircraft will then pass over the following towns: 
High Wycombe, Bicester, Leamington (30 Lincolns), Reading and 
Swindon (3 Lancasters, 6 Lincolns), Aylesbury and Northampton 
(30 Washingtons); Dorking and Littlehampton (8 Sea Hornets); 
Wokingham and Weybridge (Vampire formations), Watford 
(Meteor formations). 

The Meteors and Vampires will represent Fighter Command; 
Lincolns and Washingtons, Bomber Command; the Sunderlands, 
Coastal Command; three Lancasters and six Lincolns, Flying 
Training Command; and the eight Sea Hornets, Naval Aviation. 

As usual, the aircraft will fly at between 1,500 and 2,000 ft, with 
the formations finally closing to one-minute intervals. 


(1) Calshot, san So nr 


underlands only) 
(2) Orfordness 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Again history repeats itself. 


The Rolls-Royce 


“Avon” powered English Electric Canberra 


is the first jet aircraft to fly 
from England to Australia. 
Flying time 26 hours. 
Thirty two years ago, 
the Rolls-Royce ‘‘Eagle’’ powered 
Vickers Vimy made the first flight 
from England to Australia. 


Flying time 124 hours. 
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A drilling rig at Arajuno in the jungle region of 

Ecuador. All the equipment was flown in by Airwork. 

Oil drilling camps completely isolated by jungle— 
dependent on air transport for existence and 
operation, spring into being under Airwork Charter 
Services. Personnel, fresh food, drilling machinery 


—even derrick structure is flown in although the 


knowledge, skill and experience in its employment. 
Airframes suffer through loose and bumpy runway 
surfaces; through sand and dust penetration; 
through constant loading of heavy machinery. Only 
by continual inspection are the aircraft maintained 
at the high standard of efficiency such jobs de- 


mand—and with which the name of Airwork is 
But aviation is a science in itself demanding synonymous. 


weight of certain single items of machinery is over 
11,000 lbs. 


THE SERVICES OF AIRWORK 
@ Air Transport Contracting @Sale and Purchase of Aircraft @ Servicing and Maintenance 
of Aircraft @ Overhaul and Modification of Aircraft @ Operation and Management of 
Flying Schools and Clubs @ Radio Sales and Service @ Insurance. 


vw 
AIRWORK 
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AIRWORK LIMITED - 15 CHESTERFIELD STREET - LONDON - W.I - TEL: 
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GROSVENOR .4841 


Blackbushe Airport, Nr. Comberiey, Surrey. Booker Aerodrome; Marlow, Bucks. Gatwick Airport, Horley, 5 y angley Aer ¢, Bucks. ’Lought Aerodro 
Dishley, Leics. Perth Aerodrome, Perthshire. R.A.F. Station, Digby, Lincs. Royal Naval Air Station, Brawdy, Nr t, Wales. Uswort Castletown 
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TIME-TO-HEIGHT 
RECORDS 


Further Details of the Sapphire-Meteor’s Re- 


markable Achievement : Observation Methods 


HE versatility of the Gloster Meteor and the power of 
the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire 2 were dramatically 
demonstrated at Moreton Valence on Friday, August 
31st, when F/L. R. B. Prickett established no fewer than 
four official time-to-height records. The records—an- 
nounced, subject to confirmation, as our previous issue 
closed for press—were briefly recorded last week. They are 
as follows :— 
3,000 metres (9,843ft) 
6,000 metres (19,686ft 
9,000 metres (29,529ft 
12,000 metres (39,372ft) ea 

These figures are based on the time from a standing start 
and include the time required to “‘unstick” and attain the 
best climbing speed. The average rate of climb from 
10,000ft to 40,000ft was approximately 16,oooft/min. 

To recapitulate, although it is possible to climb almost 
vertically in the Sapphire Meteor, the technique employed 
was to hold the aircraft down to about 2ooft until the best 
climbing speed was reached, then progressively to steepen 
the angle of climb while maintaining an air speed of 470 kt 
up to about 20,o0oft. At this height the Machmeter was 
held at a constant 0.78; and at 40,00o0ft, just before levelling 
off, the angle of climb was estimated at 45 deg. 

This time-to-height class of record was introduced by the 
Fédération Aéronautique Internationale during their con- 
ference at Stockholm last year. No previous attempt has 
been made to establish a record for either of the five categories 
up to 15,000 metres, so credit is due to the Hawker Siddeley 
Group for their initiative. The Sapphire Meteor first flew 
on August 14th, 1950, from Hamble, after Air Service Train- 
ing, Ltd. had installed these powerful turbojets in the 
Gloster airframe. 

It is hoped that the timing equipment which the R.A.E. 
technicians developed especially for this attempt will be 
adopted by the F.A.I. for subsequent attempts in this class. 
It consists, basically, of an experimental radar altimeter 
suitably modified and installed into the aircraft, together with 
a 16 mm cine-recording camera. One of the advantages is 
that it does not suffer from the lag which is usually associated 
with barometric equipment. After suitable interpolation to 
account for differences in height between Moreton Valence 
and sea level, the unit is accurate to within plus or minus 
half per cent, which is well within the limits stipulated by 
the F.A.I, 

In the air, the equipment was monitored from the control 
tower to ensure that it was functioning correctly. Frequency 


I min, 16 sec (7,760ft/min) 
I min, 50 sec (10,740ft/min 
2 min, 25 sec (12,215ft/min) 
3 min, 7 sec (12,630ft/min 


From a standing start : F/L. Prickett takes the Gloster Sapphire-Meteor 
off for its record-breaking climb from Moreton Valence 


signals from the timing unit were received on a tape recorder 
and compared with signals of a similar character relayed by 
landline from R.A.E., Farnborough. One of the reasons why 
the flight took place from Moreton Valence was that, under 
the orthodox take-off procedure, a sea-level datum was 
provided by the proximity of the Severn Estuary. 

Before the flight, which took place at 7 p.m., two official 
observers from the Royal Aero Club, acting on behalf of the 
F.A.I., checked and sealed the equipment. At take-off, one 
observer stood close to the aircraft holding cords attached 
to two plugs, one of which, when pulled, started the timing 
mechanism, while the other switched off a small starting- 
datum light. With brakes on and throttle open, Prickett 
signalled that he was ready and the first cord was pulled out. 
After a slight pause, a green flag was dropped, indicating 
that the attempt had started, and simultaneously the second 
plug was removed and the aircraft moved away. The other 
observer kept a chronometric record of the time from start 
until the aircraft once more landed and came to rest—a total 
of 12 minutes—to provide a cross-check with the radar 
equipment. 





MILLIONS IN THE AIR 


AMERICA'S highest-ever peace-time defence budget, which 
has been approved by the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate for the 19§2 fiscal year, sets aside £3,940 million for aircraft 
procurement (a term which covers new aircraft, spares, modifica- 
tions of existing types, guided-missile production, and a number 
of other items). During the hearing before the committee, however, 
U.S.A.F. officials estimated that, under the current production 
schedule, this allocation would not cover a full year’s output. It 
may be necessary, therefore, after a re-examination of the world 
situation in the autumn, to ask for additional funds. 

From the £3,940 million allocation, £1,770 million has been 
earmarked for the manufacture of 5,064 complete aircraft. This is 
an increase of £619 million over last year’s figure, but a certain 
proportion of the sum will be used to pay off “instalments”’ on 
3,092 aircraft to be ordered late in the 1951 fiscal year. 


A proposal by Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, calls for a 163-wing air force in the 1953 fiscal 
year, consisting of 138 combat wings plus an additional 25 wings 
for troop transportation. The cost of the additional bases required 
is expected to be of the order of £143 million, but no indication 
of the aircraft costs has yet been given. Other moves proposed by 
Carl Vinson for authorization include the increasing of the Marine 
air arm to four wings, and the building of two additional aircraft 
carriers similar to the §9,000-ton U.S.S. Forrestal. 

It is reported from Washington, incidentally, that the U.S. 
Navy is considering the construction of an atomic-engined carrier. 
Work is likely to begin after completion of the atomic submarine 
now in hand at the Electric Boat Company’s yards at Groton, 
Connecticut. Elsewhere in this issue reference is made to the placing 
of an order for the construction of an atomic-powered aircraft. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


HIGHER NORTH ATLANTIC FARES 
RANSATLANTIC passenger fares and freight rates are to be 
increased with effect from October 1st if agreement is reached 

between the governments concerned in a new I.A.T.A. rate 

proposal. The fares will conform to those recommended by 
the I.A.T.A. Traffic Conferences at Bermuda in May, with the 
exception that the 17-day excursion rate will be omitted during 
the first three months of the new year. The basic transatlantic 
fare would then be $395 (£141) for the one-way fiight between 

New York and London. B.O.A.C. now charges $375 (£133 19s.) 

There will also be provision for round-trip, off-season and other 

discounts. 

The new agreement provides an interesting commentary on the 
value of the 1.A.T.A. organization which, by quickly arranging 
and carrying through a mail vote on the new fare resolutions, 
managed to avoid the “open-rate”’ situation which would other- 
wise have arisen on October 1st by reason of the American C.A.B.’s 
refusal to participate in the deferred “tourist” fare programme 
on which the other resolutions were based. The C.A.B. dis- 
approved of a Bermuda Traffic Conference resolution which 
coupled the normal fare-structure with a further provision for the 
opening of an experimental transatlantic tourist service on 
October Ist, 19§2. ! 

No decision has yet been reached on a course of action to 
replace the rejected tourist proposal. The question is to be 
discussed further at a meeting of the North Atlantic operators, to 
be held in London on September 19th. This meeting will con- 
sider various aspects of experimental tourist fares and will also 
review the airlines’ long-range programme for generally reducing 
the cost of international air transport. 


ONE AIRCRAFT, THREE-CLASSES 

EGINNING on October 16th, United Air Lines will introduce, 

on their Pacific Coast route, Stratocruiser flights on which 
three distinct kinds of service will be offered on the same aircraft. 
Application has been made to the C.A.B. to authorize three fare- 
levels, for cabin, tourist and stateroom accommodation, on the 
daily Mainliner round-trips between Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle-Tacoma. This is almost certainly the first experiment 
of its kind in the history of air transport. 

For accommodation on the upper deck of the main cabin, 
which seats §5, passengers will pay the standard fare of $21.05 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco and $42.50 between San 
Francisco and Seattle-Tacoma; tourist travellers in the lower-deck 
lounge (seating 14) will pay $17 between the former points and 
$37 between the latter; and passengers using the luxurious state- 
room at the rear of the upper deck will pay the standard fare plus 
a surcharge of $5 between the first two points and $9 between the 
second. Meals will be served only to upper-deck and stateroom 
passengers. Together with “coach’’ fares, United thus will be 
offering four different fare-levels on Pacific Coast routes. 

Although, at the moment, no similar facilities exist elsewhere, 
we learn that K.L.M. are planning three classes of comfort in 
their DC-6Bs and Super-Constellations which are to go into 
service next year. A suggested layout comprises one cabin with 
sleepers for 24 first-class passengers, another with limited sleeping 
accommodation for eight second-class passengers, and a third for 
14 third-class passengers with no sleeping accommodation. 


B.O.A.C.’S PROFITABLE MONTH 

AN indication of the encouraging progress now being made by 
B.O.A.C. towards eliminating its operating deficit is given 

by the fact that in July, for the first time in its history, the Corpora- 

tion showed an overall surplus for a month’s operation. 


The net profit for July was £202,000 which, after payment of 


interest on capital amounting to £80,000, left a surplus of £122,000. 
The four months of April, May, June and July are said to have 
been by far the best ever experienced. The overall deficit in this 
period was reduced from £1,748,000 last year to £365,000—an 
improvement of 80 per cent. At the same time, revenue rose from 
£7,450,000 in 1950 to £10,§00,000 in the period under review. 
The overall revenue load-factor also increased from 56.1 per cent 
to 66.2 per cent. Although the total of operating costs is greater 
this year than in 1950, because of increased output, unit operating 
costs were reduced from 38.2d to 36.6d per capacity ton-mile. 

In announcing these achievements, B.O.A.C.’s chairman, Sir 
Miles Thomas, pointed out that it was especially gratifying to 
note an improvement in the results for the South American routes 
which were causing so much concern last year. Considerably 
better load-factors are now being achieved in this area. 


U.S. CONTROL-OFFICER SHORTAGE 
ACCORDING to a statement published by the C.A.A., the 
present recall of American air traffic controllers to military 
service is threatening to cause serious breakdowns in the civil air 
transport system throughout the United States. The C.A.A. has 
stressed that on no account will the safety standards be lowered 
even if, in bad weather, it becomes necessary to slow aircraft 
movements to a fraction of their normal rate, or even cancel 
tights altogether. The coming winter is expected to bring forth 
a repetition of the delays and excessive stacking periods which 
were seen in the immediate post-war period. These were respon- 
sible, incidentally, for turning away a great many passengers. 
The C.A.A. has admitted that the level of experience among 
control-tower operators in America’s 30 traffic-control centres at 
175 major airports has been lowered. Thus far, the C.A.A. has 
lost 274 reservists out of a total strength of 3,395. In some cases 
several men have been recalled from a single control point. 
Fifty-seven of the 60 personnel at Cleveland, for example, are 
reservists whose recall would present a critical problem. Conges- 
tion in such an area might even disrupt traffic 1,000 miles away. 
Apart from those already recalled, the C.A.A. has another 1,179 
personnel on the “‘reserve’’ list. A few months ago 73 airline 
flights were delayed for periods of up to 10 hr because the Fort 
Worth traffic-control staff had been depleted by reservist recalls. 


TWO AWARDS FOR B.O.A.C. 
OR its “‘great work and success” in building up and operating 
the North Atlantic air service from 1946 to 1950, B.O.A.C.’s 
No. 3 Line has been awarded the Cumberbatch Trophy for 1949- 
50. This decision was reached unanimously by the Guild of Air 
Pilots and Air Navigators on the grounds that, during the period in 
question, No. 3 Line had originated and operated North Adantic 
schedules without any fatal accidents whatsoever; despite the fact 
that several different types of aircraft were in use, and that 
operations were further complicated by the transfer of bases from 
Montreal to Britain, the unit also achieved the creditable utilization 
figure of just over 8} hr per day and a load-factor of 60 per cent. 
The Cumberbatch Trophy was presented by Miss Alice 
Cumberbatch in memory of her brother; it is awarded annually 
by G.A.P.A.N. for the year’s greatest contribution to air safety, 
and last year was held by the Irish airline, Aer Lingus. In this 
instance it will be presented by H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, the 
Grand Master of the Guild, at a ceremony later in the year. 
Coincident with the announcement of the Cumberbatch award, 
G.A.P.A.N. has also stated that the Brackley Memorial Trophy 
(for outstanding work in the field of flying-boat operations) will 
go this year to Capt. H. W. C. Alger, previously manager of 
B.O.A.C.’s No. 4 Line, which was responsible for the operation 
of the Solent services withdrawn last year. The trophy was 
presented by Mrs. F. Brackley in memory of her husband, the 
late A.Cdre. H. G. Brackley, O.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C 


SECOND SOUTH PACIFIC SURVEY? 


HE Australian Minister for Air, Mr. William McMahon, has 

announced that his government is considering the possibilities 
of a second exploratory flight by Capt. P. G. Taylor across the 
South Pacific. It will be remembered that Capt. Taylor flew a 
Catalina flying-boat from Australia to Chile last March. The 
new flight would probably include visits to Brazil and Argentina. 

Capt. Taylor has commented that on his flight in March he was 
forced to change his plans to fly across the Andes from Chile 
because bad weather made it impossible to land at Easter Island 
on the homeward flight. It was most important, he said, that the 
double crossing of the South Pacific should be made. He believed 
that there was a trend towards migration from the northern 
hemisphere to the southern, and it was important that Australia 
should become the leading influence in that area. 


THE COMET ON COMMONWEALTH ROUTES 


LTHOUGH the time for the introduction of the D.H. Comets 
into regular Commonwealth service is drawing near (the 
most recent estimate for B.O.A.C.’s first schedule is “early in the 
new year’’), it is, perhaps, still a little difficult to appreciate fully 
the extent to which the high cruising speed of this type will affect 
world air transport. As yet no definite cruising figure has been 
accepted on which schedules can be calculated, but the cruising 
speed can be said to be roughly double that of existing piston- 
engine equipment now used on these routes. A good idea of the 
drastic reductions in elapsed time for flights between points of the 
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The Percival P.56 Trainer is fitted 
with Messier undercarriage 
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INTO SERVICE : R.M.A. ‘‘Elizabethan,”’ flagship of B.E.A.’s new Ambassador fleet, has already started its career as a Corporation breadwinner. 


For an initial period of six weeks it is replacing a scheduled Viking on ordinary services between London and Paris. 


We publish here two informal 


photographs taken during the final proving flight on September 1st, when the ‘‘Elizabethan’’ carried a number of leading personalities in British 
civil aviation, (Left) B.£.A.’s chairman, Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, enjoys a brief interlude in the cockpit with Capt. *‘Bill’’ Baillie, who is in charge 
of the Corporation's Elizabethan Flight. (Right) A general view of passengers disembarking on arrival ot Le Bourget. 
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British Commonwealth, and of the implicit changes in airport 
organization, can be obtained from the table below, which has 
been designed to show at a glance the comparative journey times 
for flights between major cities. 

The first figure in each space shows the shortest airport-to- 
airport travel time in hours between various points, with the 
general direction of the quickest route indicated by arrows. 
Figures in bold type are the estimated journey-times which would 
be taken by the Comet. It should be noted that, as a large propor- 
tion of time is at present occupied by waiting or sleeping at inter- 
mediate airports, the corresponding Comet times (based on an 
estimated cruising speed of 430 m.p.h.) will effect the greatest 
savings—nearly 50 per cent—over the shorter distances. On the 
longer journeys the saving will be about 30 per cent. The compiler 
of the table has admitted, however, that his estimates are on the 
conservative side because he has ignored the fact that the increased 
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Comparative journey times (hours) between major cities on the air 

routes of the British Commonwealth are shown for existing airline 

schedules (in ordinary type) and for estimated schedules when D.H. 

Comets are brought into service (bold type below arrows). The arrows 

give an indication of the quickest direction of travel (east or west). 

Drawn by Mr. F. B. V. Botley, B.A., F.R.G.S., the table is reproduced from 
**New Commonweaith "’. 


flying speeds will almost certainly enable one night stop to be cut 
out on most of the longer journeys. 

The first two companies to introduce the Comet will be 
B.O.A.C., who will use them on their London-Australia and 
London-Johannesburg routes, and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, who 
will fly them on the Canada-Tokyo service. 


T.E.A.L.’S ANNUAL{RESULTS 


| by dnnouncing the operational results of Tasman Empire 
Airways, Ltd., for the year 1950-51, the chairman, A.V-M. 
Sir Leonard Isitt, discloses the fact that, despite a substantial rise 
in costs last year, the company showed a profit of £16,591. After 
taking into account interest on loan capital there remained a net 
profit of £781. 

Recent increases in fares, the greater volume of traffic which 
has followed the Korean emergency, and an expansion of the 
company’s services in the Pacific area, should show up T.E.A.L.’s 
finances in an even better light at the end of the present financial 
year. It is worthy of note that the passenger-rate for the trans- 
Tasman flight is one of the lowest in relation to comparable inter- 
national services. 

On nine trans-Tasman services weekly, as well as a number of 
schedules to various Pacific islands, the company now has a turn- 
over of over one million pounds. A fifth aircraft will shortly 
augment the fleet and Pacific routes will then be opened, stretching 
east to Tahiti. The unduplicated mileage of the company’s net- 
work will total 8,549 miles. Operations have now been carried 
out for over eleven years without a major mishap of any kind. 


AIRLINE LIABILITY 


I C.A.O.’s Legal Committee will meet in Madrid this month 
* in an attempt to revise existing international laws which 
limit the liability of airlines for damage caused by accidents in 
which their aircraft are involved. The main purpose of the 
meeting will be to discuss the liability laws as laid down by the 
Warsaw Convention of 1929. Several member-nations are under- 
stood to favour doubling the present limit, which has been set 
at $8,291 (£2,961). 


GEMEAUX RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


TH Fouga Gemeaux III, which is the flying test-bed for the 
Turboméca Marbore Mk II gas turbine (of 780 Ib static thrust), 
made its first flight at Aire-sur-l’Adour on August 24th. The pilot 
was Léon Bourrieau, who (as reported in Flight last week) made 
the initial flight in the CM.101.R “mixed-power” transport on the 
previous day. There are actually five prototypes in the present 
Gemeaux series, the construction of which was undertaken to 
provide means for airborne research on various wing profiles and 
to study radio-activity at high altitudes; they will also be used for 
rain-making experiments. 

The three Gemeaux machines which have flown to date, the 
Marks I, II and III, are powered, respectively, by two Piménés, 
a Marbore I and a Marbore II. The Marks IV and V, which have 
not yet flown, are to be powered by the double-flux Aspin I (of 
§30 |b static thrust) and Aspin II (730 Ib). 


A PHOENIX ARISES 


AN announcement made in Germany on September 5th shows 
that the Western Powers are gradually handing over ground 
control of civil aviation to the local authorities. The West German 
Government has established a special section of its Ministry of 
Transport to take over the non-flying functions of the Allied Civil 
Aviation Board. The Board will progressively hand over the 
running of departments concerned with air-traffic control, navi- 
gational aids, airport supervision, aeronautical information, 
accident investigation and telecommunications. 
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According to informed sources, the Allies themselves have not 
yet been able to reach agreement on the actual date on which 
the security ban on flying is to be lifted. Meanwhile, German 
gliding activity is already in full swing (see Flight, September 7th) 
and, no doubt, designers are already at work on plans for a number 
of powered light aircraft. 

It is doubtful whether, in her present economic position, 


FLIGHT 


Germany would be able to carry out the construction of any large 
or competitive civil machines (except under licence from foreign 
manufacturers); but there is believed to be enough money, 
initiative and interest in flying in Western Germany to bring forth 
several interesting sporting prototypes in the immediate future. 
In that event, and if the rapid progress made by the German 
gliding movement since the lifting of the ban on its active existence 
is any criterion, European air-racing enthusiasts may in due course 
be faced with strong German competition comparable with that of 
the years just before the war. 


BREVITIES 


ENMARK has accepted an invitation from the British 

Government to send a delegation to London to discuss 
Anglo-Scandinavian aviation problems. 
* . * 

Following a year’s trial with the American type of “‘flight 
progress”’ board used in control towers, the Australian Department 
of Civil Aviation has decided that this system will now be brought 
into full-scale use throughout the Commonwealth. Similar 
equipment is in service at London and Northolt Airports. 

* * * 

The Ceylon Government has decided to grant commercial rights 
to K.L.M. as soon as a new runway has been completed at 
Ratmalana airport, ten miles from Colombo. The agreement will 
probably be signed when Ceylon’s Minister of Transport, Sir John 
Kotelawala, visits Holland shortly. 

* * * 

An “eternal triangle’? problem has been posed for the U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which has to decide whether Northeast 
Airlines are to merge with Delta Airlines or National Airlines. 
National has strongly opposed the Northeast/Delta merger plan 
as it considers that a National/Northeast combination would be 
a more logical solution. | 

* * * 

Canadian-Pacific Airlines has become the twenty-second opera- 
tor to select DC-6Bs as replacements-for existing equipment. The 
company has ordered three 50-passenger versions, each equipped 
with a private stateroom in the forward section, The main cabin 
will have 42 sleeperette seats, a buffet, cloakroom, lounge and 
small cocktail bar. The company will use the machines on its 
trans-Pacific routes; delivery is scheduled for late 1952. 

* * * 

It has been stated in Sydney by A.V-M. Sir Leonard Isitt, on 
behalf of B.C.P.A., that his company could maintain adequate 
temporary passenger schedules if B.O.A.C. and Qantas services 
have to be cut because of oil shortages in India and Pakistan. If 
necessary, he said, B.C.P.A. could fly an additional return service 
weekly to the U.S. and Canada from Australia, as well as other 
Pacific and Atlantic schedules. 

* * * 

After several years of negotiation in the post-war period, it now 
appears that K.L.M. may resume its service between Amsterdam 
and Sydney. The leader of the Dutch delegation which has just 
visited Australia for talks on the subject expressed the hope that 
the first weekly service might start in November. Formal conclu- 
sion of the agreement reached between the two governments is 
expected to follow shortly. 


Segre! Tee 


Q.E.A. have added two 30-passenger ex-B.O.A.C. Short 
Plymouth flying-boats to their fleet; they will be used on the 
Noumea, Fiji and New Hebrides services. Plymouths have a 
normal range of 2,000 miles and cruise at 150 m.p.h. 


* * * 


American airlines taking part in the Korea airlift have been told 
that although the U.S. Military Air Transport Service will continue 
to use 60 of their airliners, several companies may have some of 
their aircraft returned to them to help in meeting the summer 
traffic peaks. 

* * * 

Trans-Canada Air Lines announce the appointment of Mr. W. 
Gordon Wood to be vice-president in charge of traffic. He will 
be responsible for development of the company’s passenger, cargo 
and air express traffic and will also present T.C.A.’s viewpoint at 
1.A.T.A. conferences. 

* * * 

Next month Sabena will open a new service between Coster- 
mansville (Belgian Congo) and Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika). 
Flights will be made weekly with DC-3s via Albertville and 
Tabora. Sabena’s operations in the Belgian Congo, incidentally, 
already constitute the largest colonial network in the world 
(12,500 miles). 

* * * 

K.L.M. have announced that sales in the first half cf this year 
were 26 per cent higher, and productivity 22 per cent higher, than 
in the corresponding period of 1950. Apart from the cancellation 
of special flights to the Far East and Australia which have followed 
the Persian oil shortage, prospects for the second half of the year 
are said to be favourable. The number of emigrant flights, to 
Canada was recently increased to a frequency of ten flights a 
month. 

* . * 

For the part which it played in re-establishing vital radio 
services at Palisadoes Airport, Jamaica, following the recent 
hurricane, International Aeradio (Caribbean), Ltd., has been 
officially thanked by the Governor of the island and by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Although the terminal building 
and the control tower were completely destroyed, two tower 
frequencies and four air-to-ground and seven point-to-point 
circuits were working within two days of the disaster. 

* * * 


California Central Airlines has purchased five Martinliner 
transports to replace the DC-3 and DC-4 equipment which the 
company has used for the past few years. The acquisition of the 
new machines will make C.C.A. the first American scheduled 
inter-state operator to be equipped with 300-m.p.h. aircraft. The 
provision of fast, high-capacity equipment is of particular import- 
ance to C.C.A. as the company is dependent entirely on its 
passenger revenue, having no mail or other subsidies to supplement 


its income. 
* * * 


Speaking in Edinburgh at the recent congress of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Director-General 
of 1.C.A.0., Dr. Edward Warner, expressed the opinion that the 
cost of air travel would have to be reduced to 1d. or less per 
passenger-mile if aircraft were to be used in future to extend the 
suburban radius of metropolitan communities up to 100 miles or 


more from Britain’s larger cities. If the cost of travel were 4d. 
per mile (somewhat below present European air-travel rates) the 
cost of a 100-mile journey from home to office would be something 
over £3 per day. 


ON PARADE : These three variants of well-known Miles products were 
spotted together by ‘‘Flight’s’’ cameraman on the airfield at Redhill 
recently. They are (left to right) the Mk Il Gemini (125 h.p. 
Continentals), Mk VI Aerovan (195 h.p. 0-435A Lycomings) and the 
Aries (155 h.p. Cirrus Majors). The last-named machine, incidentally, 
is reported to have a single-engine climb of 300ft/min with four up. 
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39th Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture : 


technical ability and experience and, therefore, can 

be reckoned to have something to say to their fellow 
workers, no more than a few hundred have the ability to put 
their ideas into clearly arranged words. Of these few 
hundreds; a few score have the refined ability so to arrange 
their words as to give a strikingly lucid exposition of their 
ideas. But rare indeed is the man who not only draws a 
lucid picture but manages to make it entertaining as well. 
Such a man, however, presented the Wright Memorial 
Lecture this year. Mr. Arthur E. Raymond, Vice-President, 
Engineering, Douglas. Aircraft Co., gave a brilliant review 
of what an aircraft should be—and many of the difficulties 
in the way—when, last Monday, September roth, he read 
his paper, The Well-Tempered Aircraft, before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society assembled at the Royal Institution in 
London. 

Mr. Raymond observed that the Wrights built and fiew their 
aeroplane successfully because, among other things, they saw the 
problem as a whole, saw its elements in proper relation to each 
other, gave to each the attention it deserved, and overlooked 
nothing. Today, although the problem had become enormously 
more complex, the greatest success came from the same approach. 
It did not pay to be too theoretical or mathematical, it did not pay 
to stick too closely to the drawing board, nor could individual 
judgment alone be relied upon. A proper combination of these 
and many other elements was necessary. 

The task today was to produce a large number of good aircraft 
with the least expenditure of cost and time. The resources of 
Great Britain and the United States were limited and had to be 
used as effectively as possible. By good aircraft was meant aircraft 
that contributed more to society than they cost. The lecturer 
then listed eight fundamental elements which, although not 
necessarily all-inclusive, appeared to be essential to the production 
of operationally-useful aircraft. These were : (i) proper environ- 
ment; (ii) good initial choice; (iii) excellence of detail design; 
(iv) thorough development; (v) follow-through; (vi) thorough 
exploitation; (vii) correct succession; (viii) adaptiveness. These 
fundamental elements were then considered in turn. 

Proper Environment.—The first item Mr. Raymond dealt with 
under this head was confidence, and he said that confidence had 
to be transmitted to others, and among the first who needed to be 
convinced were those who put money into the project. An aircraft 
could never be proved a success until its development period was 
behind it, but on the other hand, until its success had been 
reasonably established, it was difficult to get people to buy it. 
Unfortunately, the greatest need for funds tended to come at a 
time when troubles were most likely, i.e. the early production 
period (Fig. 1). Many a successful aircraft was built under great 
physical handicaps, and it certainly could not be proved that good 
working conditions were imperative. The human spirit often 
triumphed over obstacles, but that fact was not necessarily a good 
excuse for having them. 

The supply of properly trained and experienced personnel was 
not enough to meet the demand; the work of every man had to be 
made to count to the maximum degree. In the design organiza- 
tion, two types of co-ordination had to be provided for, co- 
ordination by speciality, and co-ordination by project (Fig. 2). 
Which of these systems was the better was a subject for argument, 
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but it made little difference which was used; they would both work. 
The important thing was that one or other had to be given 
preference when it came to administrative authority, and everyone 
should understand where the preference lay. 

Concurrently with the great elaboration of aircraft design had 
come a narrowing of the designer’s horizon, and this narrowing 
took away much of the feeling of identity between a man and his 
work—the day of the specialist was here, perhaps even more in the 
United States than in Great Britain. Everything possible should 
be done to ensure that the engineer and designer on the one hand, 
and those who would manufacture and use the aircraft on the 
other, understood and considered each other’s viewpoint. 

Good Initial Choice.—Mr. Raymond gave an explanation of how 
some aircraft had come into being. Someone had become con 
vinced that there was need for a machine of such and such a type; 
he marshalled a few arguments, convinced someone else and the 
ball was rolling. As it gathered momentum, arguments in favour 
were high-lighted, arguments against were stepped on, personal 
pride became involved, people became committed, and sober 
analysis of pros and cons became impossible. The project went 
ahead, the aircraft was designed, built and flown—usually rather 
successfully—and then what happened? Nothing. Because 
nobody really wanted it or because those who might have wanted 
it wanted something else besides. Obviously a project would be 
doomed from the start if it did not fill a real need. 

There were two sides to the question of deciding what to build : 
one was what was needed, the other was what was possible—what 
should be built versus what could be built. These had to be 
considered separately and in relation to each other if the choice 
was to be a good one. The establishment of a sound realistic set 
of military requirements, for example, was a high art demanding 
the pooling of experience, analytical skill and judgment of people 
with widely varying background. The kind of fighter needed 
five years from now depended not only upon the materials, 
engines, radar and armament that would be available by that time, 
but also upon the characteristics of enemy bombers and fighters 
then, and the tactics they would employ. It depended, moreover, 
on the amount of money which could be spent on fighters in 
relation to what was spent on other things. It depended on how 
good other methods of defence, such as missiles, would be by 
that time. In other words, it depended not only upon the fighter 
itself, but upon the whole defence system of which the fighter was 
a part. The same could be said of any other military aircraft. 

That part of the problem of initial choice which had to do with 
detefmining what was technically feasible was often called 
“limitations analysis.’”” One of its end points was a curve on 
which was plotted against gross weight and wing area a series of 
curves of various constant performance characteristics. There 
resulted a shaded area which defined the combinations of gross 
weight and wing area for a given aircraft configuration that had 
performances better than certain prescribed values (Fig. 3). 
Such curves could be prepared for several configurations, and 
thus could assist in choosing between them. Limitations analysis 
was really a partial definition of what was commonly called “‘the 
state of the art,”’ the level reached by the constantly rising progress 
curve. An aircraft designed in such a way as not to take reasonable 
advantage of the state of the art was handicapped competitively; 
one designed too far in advance of it with too much optimistic 
anticipation ran into the dangers inherent in all pioneering efforts 

This did not necessarily mean that design should not be in 
advance of the state of the art, but it did indicate the importance 
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THE WELL-TEMPERED AIRCRAFT... 


of keeping one’s eyes open to the resulting dangers. If, instead 
of aiming too high, a conservative approach was adopted, a number 
of advantages became immediately apparent. Experience of past 
designs could be carried over into the new one with little or no 
change. The assurance of having a design which would require 
little development often made it possible to start production 
before the prototype had been tested, thus shortening the elapsed 
time before the aircraft came into the market. With a civil 
transport aircraft, near conventionality made passenger acceptance 
more sure, and made operators more willing to order while the 
aircraft was in the blueprint stage—and the manufacturer more 
willing to accept such orders. All of these things made it appear 
more attractive to do what had been done before, but in a slightly 
different way, rather than to branch out into something new. 
On the other hand, such an attitude if carried to extremes stifled 
progress and, since there were many adventurous spirits in 
aviation, and always would be, it led|to being over-run. 

On the whole, “‘carry-over” had such a great effect on aircraft 
cost that it would have to be retained as a nucleus around which 
a few pioneering electrons revolved (Fig. 4): Doubling the number 
of aircraft produced cut their unit cost by about 20 per cent. 
Since versatility extended the market, there was a continual 
temptation to combine two or more requirements into one multi- 
purpose design. If the requirements were sufficiently similar, 
this could be done satisfactorily; if they were too far apart, the 
result was a product which really satisfied no one. It was particu- 
larly true of civil transports that, unless the market was extensive, 
the unit cost would be too high to be borne. Too great a degree 
of specialization could not be supported. 

Excellence of Detail Design.—Two aircraft designed to the same 
specification might differ widely in size, cost and weight, simply 
because of the relative quality of detail design (Fig. 5). In fact, 
thought Mr. Raymond, much of the progress being made in the 
art consisted in learning how to design a small, efficient aircraft 
to do the job previously done by a large complicated one. Not 
only did this hold true of the aircraft as a whole; it was also true 
of its components down to the smallest parts. It was not always 
appreciated that a pound saving in weight empty might be com- 
pounded into ten or more pounds saving in gross weight on 
modern designs. 

Carry-over of learning from previous designs was a major 
aid in reducing troubles in service. A design developed from a 
previous design, if the basic principles were still correct in the 
new application, was usually better than a completely new one. 
It took engineers a few hard knocks to make them realize this; 
some never did. An engineer liked to take pride in a new and 
original design; he got more satisfaction from this than from 
improving an existing one. It was a problem in psychology to get 
designers to take pride in the reliability and trouble-free operation 
of their production, rather than in the originality of their concept. 
On the other hand, using an old design in new conditions to which 
it was basically unsuited could be equally as bad. 
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When refinement of design was carried on with the idea of 
making it more nearly perfect, making it meet requirements more 
exactly, it often resulted in more complication, higher cost and, 
in general, a poorer overall design. This was the disease referred 
to as “perfectionism.’’ Complication was sometimes the path of 
least resistance for the designer. It was either the result of lack 
of knowledge or lack of adequate thought. The simple way of 
doing something was not usually one that sprang first to mind. 
Designing to a fixed budget rather than for a certain level of 
excellence could result in a spotty combination of good and bad 
elements. Designing to a fixed budget might be good if the budget 
was properly set. If, however, it was too low, the result was 
illusory, for whilst the cost of the original design was kept down, 
costs of the subsequent development necessary to reach an 
acceptable level of perfection were higher (Fig. 6). 

Another quality which carried through all the way from the 
general arrangement of an aircraft to the detail design of its 
components was ability to absorb future technological improve- 
ment. A long view was required to sacrifice immediate advantage 
for the benefit of longevity. A good aircraft might be in service 
for ten years or more, and it was wise to keep its growth possi- 
bilities well in mind from the beginning. The aeronautical 
profession, thought Mr. Raymond, was beset by stylists and 
faddists. Proper functioning was more important than style or 
appearance, and the designer who attempted to force his brain- 
child into a form which satisfied his esthetic sense at the expense 
of its performance or flight characteristics, had not done a good 
job. Premature enthusiasms and a priori conceptions had to be 
rigidly put to one side if a well-tempered aircraft was to ibe 
achieved. 

Aircraft production at best was not high-volume production, 
and the type of tooling required was not high-production tooling. 
This lesson had been learnt the hard way by the motor industry 
during the recent war. Considerable progress had been made 
since aircraft were made by hand with little or no tooling, and the 
correct middle course was to provide comparatively simple tools 
which could be augmented or duplicated if production was 
stepped-up, and which could be thrown away if the design was 
changed. This type of tooling often dictated the design. The 
true producibility of a design, as that term should be used, was 
the degree of its adaptability to the use of this type of simple 
tooling (Fig. 7). 

Development.—It was the lecturer’s opinion that there should 
really be more than one prototype, not only because of the vulner- 
ability of putting all the eggs in one basket, but also in order to 
shorten development time by running tests in parallel. Experience 
had shown that, normally, it took at least as long to perfect a 
design after first flight as the time that had gone into it before the 
first flight. Flight test time was expensive, particularly on modern 
aircraft, but it could be shortened by suitable preliminary research 
and ground or laboratory testing, including wind tunnel testing. 

One of the difficulties of model testing was the time required 
to build models and to test them. The high forces imposed on 
models in high-speed tunnels demanded model construction’ so 
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BUDS ENGINE SERVICE 


Pratt & Whitney 1830 Series engines are being regularly 
supplied, overhauled or exchanged by FIELD'S, who specialise in 
this type of engine. All overhaul work is carried out in 
compliance with British A.R.B. requirements. FIELD’S maintain 
the highest standards of workmanship to obtain the best engine 
serviceability after complete overhaul. You can depend on 
FIELD’S for reliability and first-class service. 


FIELD AIRCRAFT SERVICES LIMITED 


A HUNTING GROUP COMPANY 


CROYDON AIRPORT, ENGLAND. Telephone: Croydon 7777. Telegrams: Fieldair, Croydon 
Service Units at: CROYDON, BOVINGDON, NOTTINGHAM 
Overseas Associate Companies: Field Aviation Company Limited, Canada 


Field Aircraft Services Africa Ltd. Field Aircraft Services Rhodesia Ltd. 
@ 129.90 
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THE WELL-TEMPERED 
AIRCRAFT... 


intricate and test programmes so long 
that it was difficult to get tunnel results 
early enough in the design of the air- 
craft to allow design modifications to 
be made while the drawings were fluid. 
In these circumstances, the wind tunnel 
tended to become a checking device 
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rather than one for the collection of 
design information. 

Aircraft design was not a complete 
science and never would be, so flight 
tests and service experience were neces- 
sary in order to check what had 
been done on the drawing board and in the laboratory. 
The aircraft was, first of all, a flying machine, and there 
was no substitute for good tlying qualities. A good flying 
aeroplane had to be obtained first of all; the rest could be added 
later. In a sense, however, the development never ended, for so 
long as the aircraft lasted, improvements would be made in it. 
What was aimed at in the development period was to get the air- 
craft into such shape that it could go into service and do its job 
month in, month out, and average not less than, say, five and 
perhaps as many as ten or more hours of flying time per day. If it 
could do that, it was a well-tempered aircraft and justified its 
existence. 

Follow-Through.—At completion of the development phase, the 
aircraft passed from builder to operator. This transition could be 
made easier if key-men from the operating side were brought into 
the factory some time before delivery, to become familiar with the 
aircraft and to share in its test programme. There was a tendency 
to criticize a new aircraft, if it was not fully understood. It might 
be much better than previous types but, just because it was 
different, it would at first seem strange and uncomfortable. An 
easy affection came only after long familiarity and the period of 
becoming acquainted with something new could be very awkward 
f a well-thought-out and organized programme was not put into 
effect to bridge it over (Fig. 8). 

On the subject of spares, Mr. Raymond said that nobody knew 
ahead of time exactly what would be needed, but the spares 
situation for the civil operator was a good deal better than in the 
military case. Spares for military aircraft were often badly 
handled; large surpluses and acute shortages went hand in hand. 
The nature of military operations made the problem of spares 
particularly difficult, but the supply problem could be simplified 
by the use of air transport (Fig. 9). 

Thorough Exploitation.—Mr. Raymond expressed the opinion 
that a well-conceived well-executed and well-developed aircraft 
could usually be adapted to a wide variety of uses over a period 
of years, so extending its market and lengthening its life-span. 
It had been estimated that successful military aircraft underwent, 
on the average during their useful life, modifications totalling at 
least one-half of their original cost. The record for successful 
civil aircraft was much the same, for these found their way to 
many different customers, each of whom required variations to 
meet special preferences or conditions of operation. 

There was little use bewailing this tendency toward non- 
standardization. Modifications undoubtedly added to the cost, 
but without them the number of aircraft produced would be many 
less which, in itself, would probably raise the unit cost even more. 

Correct Succession.—Regardless of how good an aircraft might 
be, there came a time (and it might come imperceptibly) when it 
became uneconomical to continue production. Any further 
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modifications would cost more than their benefit (Fig. 10). This 
was the time when a new model should be through its development 
phase and ready for operation. The new model must, therefore, 
have been started several years before. It was not enough to 
acknowledge the point of obsolescence when it occurred; it had to 
be foreseen considerably in advance. 

The problem of succession when applied to military aircraft had 
some special elements which were worth noting. The losses that 
a given air force would sustain in battle against the enemy depended 
on its quality. If aircraft were not replaced from time to time with 
newer models, their attrition rate would be higher in the event of 
war. Replacements in wartime would then have to be more 
numerous (leaving aside the difficulty of getting them in time) and 
their total cost would be higher. This added cost would tend to 
offset the added cost that would have been incurred had more 
modern aircraft been secured in the first place. Mr. Raymond 
then made the trenchant observation that the penalty of allowing 
an air force to slip behind the state of the art through failure to 
renew was so great that a drastic policy of scrapping existing 
military aircraft and replacing with new ones as soon as they could 
be made available would pay in the long run. In other words, as 
soon as today’s bomber or fighter had been placed in production, 
tomorrow’s should be started on the drawing board (Fig. 11). 

Adaptiveness.—There had always been a great many people in 
the aircraft business whose attitude was optimistic and who 
expected the best. Many projects would never have been started 
had this not been so. A surprisingly large proportion of these 
had been successful, when a careful and thorough preliminary 
analysis would have shown their chances to have been much less 
thaneven. Ifnoone drilled an oil well unless he were absolutely 
sure he would strike oil, petroleum production would be much less 
than it was. Certainly, there were times when it was justified to 
take-chances. 

The qualities of mind referred to, flexibility, optimism, and 
lack of caution, were youthful qualities. Aviation would 
undoubtedly always be a field which attracted young men, and one 
which was benefited by their presence. Those who had been in 
it a good many years might be able to supply the tempering judg- 
ment which only experience could bring, but they could not allow 
themselves to think that they had all the answers. 

To illustrate the importance of the unplanned-for element, 
Mr. Raymond concluded his lecture by quoting the case history 
of the Dakota. What it amounted to was that the DC-3 had been 
lucky enough in its early years so completely to capture the market 
(and this had not been the result of particularly good planning) 
that competition was thrown off balance. It therefore had had the 
benefit of a rather unique position, but the fact remained that 
stern realism undiluted by a certain light-hearted assumption of 
risk might well have damped the project in its early stages. 


AN AIRLINE’S QUARTER-CENTURY 


“High Horizons,” by Frank }. Taylor. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330, West 42nd Street, New York. Price $4.00. 


LAT™ addition to the fast-growing library of company 
histories is this story of United Airlines, who celebrated their 
25th birthday this year.* The sub-title “Daredevil Flying Postmen 
to Modern Magic Carpet” gives a clue to Mr Taylor’s picturesque, 
American style of writing, which may cause the more conservative 
reader to squirm occasionally, but, on the whole, is highly enter- 
taining and descriptive Take, for example, this story of one of the 
“Daredevil Postmen” in his war-weary D.H.9 mailplane in 1921 : 
“Pilot J. Dean Hill, when he left Bellefonte, invariably lighted a 
long cigar and puffed leisurely as he flew. When the stogie burned 
down to two inches in length, he figured it was time to come down 
over the Jersey meadows. Hill always claimed that his stogie was 
the first instrument to aid commercial fliers.” 

Whether or not that conforms with the reader’s idea of great 
English prose, High Horizons is worth a place on every aviation 
bookshelf. Beginning with the individual stories of Varney Air- 


* See “United is Twenty-five”, “Flight”, March gth. 





lines, Pacific Air Transport, Boeing Air Transport and National 
Air Transport—the four companies which combined to form 
United Airlines in 1929—it shows how they survived years of big 
business, political manoeuvring and financial crises to become the 
great free-enterprise Main Line system of today, carrying 2} 
million passengers a year on 13,000 miles of routes. 

We read how United pioneered a brand-new profession by 
taking on the first air hostesses in 1930, and then began the modern 
mania for red carpets, free meals, orchids and champagne by 
serving the first in-flight meals to their passengers. Some bright 
ideas misfired : for instance, after introducing a scheme by which 
wives could accompany their husbands free of charge on certain 
flights, United’s sales staff wrote to ask the ladies if they had 
enjoyed the trip. Unfortunately, it transpired that at least one 
husband had neglected to tell his wife that he had taken her along ! 

It is a fascinating book, because many of the “‘great names’’ in 
American aviation had a hand in building United Airlines. But 
more than 94 per cent of United’s present top management 
people came up the hard way in the company’s offices and “‘off the 
ramp,” and Mr. Taylor pays well-merited tribute to them also. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “‘Flight’’ does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 
the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


Tomorrow’s Trainers 

[XN your leader of August 24th it is suggested that the question 
might be asked: “What can Balliols do in the way of advanced 

training that Vampire Trainers cannot do better ?’’ 

Earlier in the same paragraph you refer to the Vampires as 
operational trainers, a role that is comparable with that of the 
two-seat Meteors. 

It is presumed that the word operational in this case means 
training in the operational role specifically associated with this class 
of aircraft, whereas the major part of “advanced training”’ is con- 
cerned with instruction in all operational aspects of aircraft as a 
military weapon, i.e. the use of offensive and defensive armament, 
reconnaissance, navigation, etc. 

Such training can, surely, be given more economically and 
affectively in a type of aircraft specially designed for the purpose, 
and, in the present state of techfical development, can certainly 
be given more cheaply on aircraft fitted with low-rated piston 
engines than on those with jets. 

The time may come when the balance of advantage in cost and 
effectiveness of training may change in favour of a jet-engined 
aircraft specially designed to fulfil the advanced training role and 
to carry the diverse and alternative equipments which the modern 
Service pilot has to learn to use. 

In my opinion no such aircraft exists today, but the P.119 project 
described in your issue of August 3Ist seems to provide an 
economical and effective answer. 


London, S.W.1. L. M. ILEs, 


A.V-M. (ret.). 


Delta Aerodynamics 

WAS rather surprised by a statement appearing in Mr. 

Ewans’ article, “Aerodynamics of the Delta’ (Flight, August 
roth). In the first paragraph on p. 173 I read: “As air flows 
past a wing its speed is increased over the upper surface to a 
considerable extent and over the lower to a lesser extent, so that 
there is a greater suction on the upper surface than on the lower 
surface.” 

Until reading this, I was under the impression that the funda- 
mental explanation of lift involved the consideration of the super- 
position of streaming flow past an aerofoil and circulation round 
it, giving rise to increased speed over the aerofoil and decreased 
speed below it. By Bernoulli’s Theorem these perturbations of 
speed can then be related to a decrease of pressure above the 
aerofoil and an increase of pressure below it. 

I should, therefore, welcome some expansion on this subject by 
Mr. Ewans, or other of your more _ technically-minded 
readers. 

Incidentally, should not the fourth “delta” in the list at the 
commencement of the article read XF4D-1, XF3D-1 being the 
Skynight, a twin-jet night fighter? 

London, W.4. T. S. R. JorDAN. 

[Yes, XF4D-1 is the correct designation.—Ep.] 


Piscatorial Aeronautics 
S it takes some time for my copy of Flight to penetrate as far as 
Swaziland, I fear I may be rather late in presenting my 
observations on flying fish (article by L. W. Crawford, July 27th). 
However... 2 

I also spent days watching flying fish doing their version of 
“circuits and bumps”’ and, unlike Mr. Crawford, came to the con- 
clusion that their flight was not powered—despite the apparently 
extraordinarily small angle of glide which both Mr. Crawford and 
I observed. The gliding angle relative to the horizontal is virtually 
zero, but I suggest that the angle of glide relative to the direction 
of the air stream is much greater. Did Mr. Crawford notice that 
the fish flew only when there were moderate wave conditions ? 
It seemed to me that they got most of their lift from the up- 
currents at the wave tops, which enabled them to keep airborne 
over the troughs. 

““Wing’’ vibrations, or flutter, I did see, but I interpreted this 
to be a result of turbulence over the wing surface when the angle 
of attack changed from positive to zero (or even negative) as the 
fish moved almost horizontally through an undulating air 
stream. 

There is, however, a form of propulsion once the fish is airborne 
—particularly with Exocastus, which has a fairly well-projecting 
lower portion to its rudder. One notices this lower rudder breaking 


the surface on wave tops and waggling violently, so boosting the 
speed just as maximum-lift conditions are provided by the upward 
air current. Changes in direction also follow the use of this sea- 
rudder. 

I doubt if the ability to alight on a ship’s deck is “unquestion- 
able [evidence] that they must use power for flight’’; the fish that 
I saw came aboard from the weather side of the ship, assisted, 
I submit, by the general turbulence and up currents of air passing 
over the vessel, 

On one point Mr. Crawford and I agree : the biological gentle- 
man’s “‘parachute”’ theory is a little difficult to accept, but maybe 
he, too, was thinking in terms of the fish making the maximum use 
of up-currents. 


Mbabane, Swaziland. G. DENNIS GILBERT. 


Rearward-facing Seats 


YOUR correspondent Mr. J. Scott (August 24th) appears to 
have the opinion that “‘advocates of rearward-facing seats’’ 
— them to immunize the passenger from hurt in any type of 
crash. 

Of course, this is not so, but if anyone with a slight knowledge 
of dynamics would show him the effects of a body in a forward, 
then a rearward-facing seat during a sudden deceleration, he 
would then become an “‘advocate of rearward-facing seats,”’ especi- 
ally if he were that body. We know that a rearward-facing seat is 
of no more use than a wicker chair in a crash from any altitude; 
but for emergency landings, such as “wheels up,’’ they are of great 
value to human lives. 

Mr. Scott also writes that advocates of rearward-facing seats are 
inclined to quote accidents which support their case; be this as it 
may, the only crash with which he backs his case possibly hap- 
pened after the original letter from Mr. J. Howard had been 
written and published. 


Warminster, Wilts. G. Norris. 


Airfield Fires 


ITH reference to “Enquirer’s’’ letter (August 31st), recorded 

instances of lives being saved from severe aircraft crashes at 
civil airfield are few, but do exist. The reason there are not more 
is due mainly, outside most M.C.A. and a very few overseas inter- 
national airports, to the inadequacy of equipment and training 
facilities and the apathy of airport operating authorities towards 
the problem. 

The really severe high-speed impact-crash fire, either on or off 
the airfield, is always a difficult problem, but there are numerous 
cases where prompt action by efficient crews and apparatus on 
small to medium fires has undoubtedly prevented a major fire 
developing within a few seconds and has enabled passengers and 
crew to get clear safely or to be rescued. Conversely, there are 
other cases where initially small fires have led to complete loss of 
the aircraft and to death of passengers or crew because of inefficient 
ground aids. 

Details are tbo lengthy to be produced here, but if ““Enquirer”’ 
is interested he is referred in particular to the bulletins and reports 
issued by the National Fire Protection Association’s Committee on 
Aviation and Airport Fire Protection, from 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Recommended I.C.A.O. minimum crash/fire standards already 
exist for various grades of airfields, based on lengthy research by 
several organizations; but, with the above exceptions, most over- 
seas airfields provide only from 5 to 40 per cent of the recom- 
mended outputs, and these cannot be successful on major fires. 


London, W.11. FIRE ENGINEER. 


CANNOT answer your reader who enquires whether fire- 

fighting equipment has saved a single life at a civil airfield dur- 
ing the last 20 years, but I can mention one way in which it might 
be made more likely to do so in the future. 

As “Enquirer’’ says, fire engines cannot normally travel beyond 
the perimeter. It ought to be compulsory, therefore, for all airfields 
except those reserved for gliders, to have bridges leading across 
the perimeter drainage ditches into adjoining fields; and every gate 
lying in the path of fire engines up to a distance of at least a mile 
from the perimeter ought to have laterally weak hinges and latches 
so that any vehicle that might be used in saving life can push the 
gates to the ground and drive over them. 


Eastbourne. WILtiaM F. JorDAN. 
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SERVICE 
AVIATION 


Royal Air Force and Naval Aviation News 


R.A.F. Appointments 


UNI recently the Deputy Chief of 
Staff at Headquarters Allied Air 
Forces, Central Europe, A.V-M. W. A. D. 
Brook is to be A.O.C. No. 3 Group, 
Bomber Command. 

A. Cdre. C. A. Stevens, with the acting 
rank of air vice-marshal, is to be S.A.S.O., 
Home Command, and A. Cdre. G. W. 
Tuttle, also with the acting rank of air 
vice-marshal, is the new Assistant Chief of 
the Air Staff (Operational Requirements) 
at the Air Ministry. 


2nd T.A.F. Again 


T= British Air Forces of Occupation, 
Germany, have been re-named the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force as from September Ist. 
Following the decision that the operational 
resources of B.A.F.O. should be placed at 
the disposal of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers in Europe, the role of the 
command has become primarily that of a 
tactical air force. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered appropriate to restore the historical 
name ‘2nd Tactical Air Force’. 

Now undergoing substantial expansion, 
the 2nd T.A.F. is placed temporarily under 
the command of A.V-M. Sir Harry Broad- 
hurst, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. On October Ist the post of C.-in-C. 
will be taken over by Air Marshal Sir 
Robert M. Foster, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., 
who is at present A.O.C-in-C. Home 
Command. 

The 2nd Tactical Air Force, originally 
formed in June, 1943, as the result of 
experience gained with the 1st Tactical Air 
Force in Africa, was subsequently acknow- 
ledged to be one of the foremost fighting 


HURRICANE  PEEL-OFF 
for the film “Angels One 
Five’’, subject of recent 
letters in “Flight’’. First 
is tomorrow’s London 
fly-past Leader; next, 
“Last of the Many’’; the 
rest are Portuguese. 


Below: WI/C.R. T. P. 
Davidson, D.F.C., com- 
manding officer of No. 421 
FighterSquadron,R.C.A.F., 
now based at Odiham, is 
to be Chief Operations 
Officer of the new Cana- 
dian fighter wing forming 
in Britain this autumn. 


units of the British armed forces. From 
D-Day until the end of the war its squad- 
rons flew 300,000 sorties and delivered 
more than 60,000 tons of bombs and 
rockets. It was then commanded by the 
late Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham. 


Canadian Fighter Wing 

Te headquarters of No. 1 R.C.A.F. 
Fighter Wing will be established at 

North Luffenham, Rutland, England, and 

commanded by G/C. E. B. Hale. 

This wing will constitute part of the 
II-squadron air division which Canada 
intends to establish in Europe by 1954. At 
first only one squadron will be at Luffen- 
ham, followed by two more shortly after 
Christmas. It is reported that all the units 
will be equipped with Canadian-built 
Sabres. 


Command Change in Korea 
L. R. C. CRESSWELL has handed 
over the command of No. 77 R.A.A.F. 
Squadron in Korea to W/C. G. Steege, who 
has just returned from Britain after attend- 
ing the Fighter Command convention. 

In order to complete 300 combat sorties, 
S/L. Cresswell has transferred to an 
American squadron for a brief tour of duty. 
He will fly Sabres. 


CF-100s for O.T.U. 
ANADA’S new all-weather O.T.U., 
based at North Bay, Ontario, will be 
initially equipped with N.A. Mitchells and 
training versions of the Avro (Canada) 
CF-100 all-weather fighter. The unit will 
be commanded by W/C. W. M. Foster, 
D.F.C., a war-time fighter pilot. 
Although this new unit will operate from 
North Bay, the airport will continue under 


NAVAL LAMPYRIDA : A Fairey Firefly being 
embarked on the light fleet carrier H.M.S. 
““Gloy”’ at lwckuni in Japan for operations 
, over North Korea. 
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WEATHER OR NOT: As reported in our pre- 
vious issue, the Royal Naval flying display at 
Lee-on-Solent last Saturday week was marred 
by rain, though a number of events took place. 
Seen here are (below) Marine Commandos 
going aboard the Westland-Sikorsky S-55 heli- 
copter, and (top) a Boulton Paul Sea Balliol 
T.21, as adopted by the Royal Navy for 
deck-landing and other forms of training. 


SERVICE AVIATION... 


the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Transport and its use by airlines will not 
be affected. 


Carrier Flagships 
WHEN H.M.S. Vanguard, Flagship of 
the Training Squadron since May, 
leaves for a refit Rear-Ad. R. M. Dick, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C., will transfer his Flag 
to the carrier, H.M.S. Indefatigable. After 
a brief cruise in October the Squadron will 
be joined by H.M.S. Implacable. 

H.M.S. Indomitable, the present Fleet 
Flagship of Admiral Sir Philip L,. Vian, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., will remain in 
commission in the Home Fleet. 


Naval Air Station Appointments 
HE Admiralty has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments : Captain W. J. M. 

Brown, O.B.E., D.S.C., as Captain-in- 

Charge R.N. Air Station Lee-on-Solent, 

and Captain A. S. Webb to St. Merryn, 

also in command. 


Australian Command in Malaya 
HE Australian Minister for Air, Mr. 
William McMahon, has announced that 

G/C. F. Headlam, the present C.O. of 

No. 90 (Composite) Wing of the R.A.A.F. 

in Malaya, will assume command of 

Tengah Airfield, Singapore, when G/C. 

R. C. Dawkins, R.A.F., returns to Britain. 
G/C. Headlam will retain command of 

No. 90 Wing, which comprises a Lincoln 

bomber and a Dakota transport squadron. 





“Glory’s” Part in Korean War 
FTER three months’ duty in Korean 
waters since she relieved H.M.S. 
Theseus, the British light fleet carrier Glory 
(Captain K. S. Colquhoun, D.S.O., R.N.) 
has scarcely an aircraft in the 14th Carrier 
Air Group on board that has not been 
damaged by flak. This is accounted for by 
a stepping up of enemy anti-aircraft defence 
and the large number of sorties 
flown by the Glory. 
The Glory is beating the 
records of H.M.S. Theseus. Lt. 
W. Bricker, R.N., having 
made the 3,oooth deck landing 
of the commission. Some opera- 
tions have been hampered by bad 
flying weather. During a tropical 
rainstorm, when visibility was 
reduced to 30 yards, several air- 
craft could not find their carrier 
until they had almost used up 
their petrol. One of them was 
flying for nearly four hours. 
With their small navy wrecked 
in the first few days of war and 
their mercantile fleet crippled in 
twelve months of shelling and 
bombing of their ports, the North 
Koreans have been compelled to 
fall back upon junks and sampans 
to attempt to carry supplies by 
sea. Over 200 of these have been 
sunk or damaged by the Glory’s 
aircraft alone. On land, attacks 
by land and carrier-based aircraft 
have repeatedly cut their railway 


ADEN OCCASION : His Excellency 
Mr. Tom Hickinbotham, C.M.G., 
C.1.E., O.B.E., inspecting the R.A.F. 
guard of honour on his arrival at 
Aden recently to take up his new 
appointment as Governor. He was 
welcomed by A.V-M. F. J. Fressanges, 
C.B., A.O.C. British Forces, Aden, 
who is seen in the background. 


lines, damaged and destroyed bridges 
and wrecked their trains. The enemy have 
been forced to use supply trains of 
mules, ox carts, and even camels. 

While cease-fire talks have been going 
on the blockade has been drawn ‘even 
tighter. More ships of the Allied fleets 
have been thrown into patrol of the enemy 
coast and bombardment of military instal- 
lations. For the first time, the light carriers, 
H.M.S. Glory and U.S.S. Sicily, have 
worked alongside each other, using the 
same destroyer screen. They have pounded 
the enemy in spite of bad weather. 

Other tasks of the Glory in addition to 
coastal reconnaissance as part of the 
blockade, are the destruction and inter- 
ference with the enemy’s supply lines 
bringing food and ammunition to his front. 
The enemy’s ability to by-pass areas 
damaged at night has necessitated a con- 
stant reconnaissance and attack. His in- 
genuity in camouflage has brought out an 
equal skill in pilots in spotting it. 


Charity Baseball Match 
T the White City, London, on Satur- 
day, September 22nd, the United 
States Air Force will play a baseball match 
against a combined R.A.F. and R.C.A.F. 
team. Tickets range from 2s to §s and the 
proceeds will go to the Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Families’ Association. 


Reunions 

HE Education Branch of the R.A.F. is 

holding its fifth annual dinner in Lon- 
don on Friday, November 2nd. Tickets 
(one guinea) may be had from the Dinner 
Secretary, R.A.F. Education Branch, 
Room 325, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

No. 617 Squadron will hold its first 
reunion dinner in London on Friday, 
October 19th. Particulars from S/L. H. B. 
Martin, c/o F/L. Hobday, 26, The Glade, 
Stoneleigh, Epsom. 
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AIRCRAFT JACKS 


are used by all the leading aircraft manufac- 
turers throughout the world and they are 
standard equipment in the Royal Air Force. 


Please write for 16 pp. new Aircraft jack booklet. 4 
TION 


FARNBOROUGH 
SKYHI LIMITED 333° 
STAND 124 


Skyhi Works, Worton Rd., Isleworth, Middx. 


Telegrams: Skyhijack, Phone, London Telephone: HOUnslow 221 1 /2/3 





FLIGHT 


AIRSCREW-JICWOOD 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
INSULATED CONSTRUCTION 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


BULKHEAD DOORS AND 
ALL PANELLING 
CONSTRUCTED iN STRESSED 
SKIN SANDWICH MATERIAL 
PROVIDING STRONG RIGID 
CONSTRUCTION WITH SOUND 
ANO,; THERMAL INSULATION 


INSULATED AIR DUCTS 
IN PREFORMED STRESSED 
SKIN SECTIONS 











LIGHTWEIGHT INSULATED 
FLOORING 

IN STRESSED SKIN SANDWICH 

HAVING A HIGH OEGREE 

OF STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 


BUILTIN CABINETS 

FOR PERISHABLE GOOOS 

AFFORCING ADEQUATE 
INSULATION WITH STRONG 
LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION 


As seen at the 


SBAC EXHIBITION 


Stand No 28 


Airscrew-Jicwood aircraft stressed skin insulation panels 
and sections offer the highest thermal and acoustic effi- 
ciency, exceptionally low weight but strong construction 
and great flexibility of application. The ease with which 
the materials used can be incorporated in the decorative 
schemes of aircraft cabins as well as applied to the purely 
functional is well illustrated by the display on Stand No. 28 


All enquiries should be made to 
THE AIRSCREW CO. & Jicwood Ltd., WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
Telephone: Weybridge 1600 Telegrams: Airscrew, Weybridge 








AIGLET 
primary trainer 


\ 


Continuous aerobatics without losing 
( “ altitude. —_—- 
% er 


Handling characteristics tailored to suit 
present-day training requirements. 


Side by side seating in 
widened cabin. 


All round vision. 


Better performance at lower 
cost. 


“/ 


Cruises at 115 m.p.h. 

Fitted with 130 h.p. Gipsy 

Major | engine having 1,500 

hours overhaul life. 

Spares and service available 

all over the world, 

Can also be used for crop 

spraying, aerial photography 

and light freighting. 

Comfortable liaison three- ak 5 : 
seater tourer version also AUSTER AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
available. REARSBY, LEICESTERSHIRE 


FLIGHT 
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ULE 


lie 


OIL 
PETROL & 
WATER 
RESISTING 


Ta 


NEO-K-TEX 


Jointing Material 


GASKETS 
WASHERS 
SHEETS & 
MOULDINGS 


oe RAUTEX LTD="" 


ELSTREE WAY, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


TELEPHONE: ELSTREE 1777-8-9 
HNVCUUUOUUUGUEEEUOGAAU0 0000000000 TESTE 


—RADI0-RADAR— 


A.1.D. and A.R.B. Approved Organisation 


Servicing « - all work carried out in our 
well-equipped workshops is under the super- 
vision of a Radio Licensed Engineer. C. of A. 
overhauls, maintenance, modifications. 


THe 





Supplies + + « large stocks of U.S.A. and 
British equipments and components, including 
spares for SCR. 274N, 522 and Radio Compass 
SCR.269, also numerous plugs, sockets, connec- 
tors, etc. 


DESIGN - MANUFACTURE - DEVELOPMENT 


Go. design organisation may be consulted on the 
development of all types of radio and electronic 
equipments, high power ground transmitters, VHF 
and HF Receivers. In fact we are interested in all 
electronic problems, and welcome your enquiries. 


W. can solve your Radio connector problems, as 
we manufacture to customers’ specification. 
VHF connectors our speciality. Write or ‘phone 
your inquiries to: 


AERONAUTICAL RADIO SERVICES LIMITED 


BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT. NR. CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Telephone: Camberley 1600, Extension 80 


ORIGINATORS OF SPECIALISED A/c RADIO SERVICE | 
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A. Cordial Gpddtation, 


3 extended to Directors and 
Officials of Aircraft Constructors, 
We will be pleased to Mied Industrie, Hv Lines and 


arrange appointments during 


? FD , . ’ ’ 
the Show. Write or phone Charter Companies tp wisit oN 
VENNER 
TIME SWITCHES LTD STANDS NOS. 78 and 79 


KINGSTON BY-PASS, ie ee Ga» ene Ae 

NEW MALDEN, SURREY at the Sociely of British on wraft 

Telephone: Malden 2442 (7? Pee “wa 
Consturctos Exhibition at Fambovourh - 



































are supplied to 
THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LTD 


Sa and were used on the interior of the 
““=Halls* | ‘srasazon 1° 
AIRCRAFT FINISHES Ci JOHN HALL & SONS 


APPROVED BY A.1.D. AND A.R.B. (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 








y, Hengrove, Bristol, 4, and 1-5 St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. 
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THE 


BRITISH AVIATION 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


UNDERWRITER & PRINCIPAL SURVEYOR 
CAPT. A. G. LAMPLUGH 


CBE. FRAeS., M.1Ae.E. 


HEAD OFFICE 


3-4 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone. Mansion House 0444 


BZONPRUIBUPVLOWS BRANCH OFFICES 


- 
’ i MONTREAL JOHANESBURG VANCOUVER 
te L h " dnsped Room 201, Room, 61, 626 West Pender 
276 St. James London House. Street, 
Street West. Loveday Street. Telephone: 
Tel. Lancaster 6135 Te! 33-3048 Tat‘ow 2167 


TORONTO CALCUTTA BRUSSELS 
145, Yonge Street. 2 Hare Street 99 rue de la Lol, 


its greatest heights in aircraft production, Components Telephone Telephone Telephone 
Adelaide 3221-2 Bank 6237 123965 


The engineering industry reaches—figuratively and literally 


must travel at or beyond the speed of sound, Precision, as a 





word, becomes earth-bound in its failure to cope with the 





mathematical and metallurgical implications of the strato- 








sphere. We should be happier if all our contributions to this ° 
Introducing the 
wonder world were devoted to freight and passenger trans- : 


port—with a Schneider Trophy or two for glamour; but the B.0.A.C. HYDROSTATIC 
maintenance of the British warplanes’ superiority is an WEIGHING UN IT 


essential pre-requisite to the Freedom of the Skies. 


The Owen Organisation comprises 27 companies. The following = . F - 
are directly concerned with aircraft engineering: tty : ae eee ae aed for weighing 


Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd., Darlaston and Wrexham. Pressings, : Pit aire F 
components and precision assemblies. Se” aire raft of 


Electro-Hydraulics Ltd., Warrington. Hydraulic and pneumatic i any s ize 
equipment, landing gear. 


C. & L, Hill Ltd., Wilenhall. Non-ferrous castings. 


The Brooke Too! Manufacturing Co., Birmingham. Components 
and engineers small tools. 


ACCURATE 
PORTABLE 
RELIABLE 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO THE SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


KENTON EQUIPMENT Ltd. 


48, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Mayfair 3747 
Manufactured by ALLTOOLS LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 


| PRODUCTS 











the Owen Organisation 
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"The best that could be found ”’ 
HIBUDINE 


Strips and seals were chosen for the record 
making Meteor 8 at Moreton Valence Aero- 


drome on Aug. 31, 1951. 





39,372 feet in 3 min. 7 secs. (subject to F.A.!. confirmation) 


Mouldings, strips and seals on this outstanding jet fighter have to function under conditions 
of extreme heat and cold. For these requirements “ HIBUDINE ” was chosen as an oil- 
resisting synthetic rubber which would retain its fl2xibility and efficiency. Wallington Weston, 
with their many years of experience, specialise in the processing of all types of synthetic rubber, 
and many plastics, for electrical and high-duty mechahical and oil resistance properties. 


WALLINGTON WESTON & CO.. LTD. (Incorporating Frome Plastics Ltd.) 


A.I.D. APPROVED - ESTABLISHED 1896 AIR REGISTRATION BOARD APPROVED 


FROME, SOMERSET, ENGLAND 


Grams: Wallington, Frome. Te/.: Frome 2206/7/8 


London Office: Premier House, 48 Dover St., W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 6512 




















It is our business to know all 
there is to know about gaskets 
and filters and to put that 


knowledge into practice. 


COOPERS MECHANICAL POINTS CTOs cS 1 O8GH: “RIC ES. 
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‘BONNELLA EQUIPMENT ON THE RECORD MAKING METEOR 8 | 








Shown below are a few items from our lists of A.I.D. and A.R.B. approved products :— 


NAVIGATING & IDENTIFICATION LAMPS, TERMINAL BLOCKS, FUSE BOXES, 
SWITCHES, PRE-SELECTOR SWITCHES, BOMB DISTRIBUTORS, A.G.S. PARTS. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


“= 


Tonnella 


AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


D. H. BONNELLA & SON LTD. 46-48 OSNABURGH ST., LONDON, N.W.1 














A book for every flying enthusiast 





FLIGHT TEST TECHNICIAN 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE ATR | | requires for interesting work analysing 


The story of The Royal Aero Club tests of high speed aircraft. Engineer- 


By B. J. HURREN (with an introduction by the Right ing Degree or equivalent qualification 
Honorable Lord Brabazon of Tara, P.C., M.C. g 8 q ” 


st ential. 
This is the story of the Royal Aero Club of the United essential 


Kingdom, over a period of 50 crowded years. Opening * 

when the aeroplane was an inventor’s dream, the narrative Apply : Personnel Manager, 
covers the founding of the Club, the coming of the aeroplane 
and the epic flights of those early days. The story continues 
through the First World War, the golden days of flying 
expansion during the ’twenties and ’thirties on to the stern 
days of the Second World War. The resurgence of the 
Club in the post-war years completes a narrative that will 
be eagerly read by all who fly or are interested in aeroplanes. 


Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., Supermarine Works, 


Hursley Park, Nr. Winchester. 

















gf in. x 7} in. over 230 23 
pages, profusely illu- Pas} 
FELLOWSHIP uel wih ewe os Ga ABSORBS VIBRATION 


OF THE AIR photographs of out- —— SECURES EFFICIENCY 
f y } standing and historical *, The Clatonrite rubber-lined anti-vibro clip serves « 
interest. = dual purpose—it gets to grips with the vibration 
- problem and, at the same time, provides a highly 

1901 ° 195! . | *efficient and simple method of securing all forms of 
30s. net \ | pipes, conduits and cables. There are two types 

—The Plain Clip Type A/9373, assuring electrical 
By Post 30s. Od. Se | } insulation, whilst the Conducting or Earthing Type 
=| a A/9381 gives electrical contact through a metal tongue. 





Write or phone for sizes and price list to :— 
. ros 1 ee LTD. 
; Obtainable fr Pa lellesbourne, Warwickshire, 
t3 Phone: Wellesbo: 316, 
: hie & ‘SONS LTD., DORSET HOUSE, STA ce e: Wellesbourne 316/7/8 


Grams and Cables: “Clatonrite’’, Wellesbourne. 
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SELENIUM 


RECTIFIERS 


"LIGHTWEIGHT METAL RECTIFIERS 


for auxiliary power in aircraft 


For generator unit outputs of more than 
6kW the use of rectified A.C. in aircraft is now firmly 
established. Its use removes the need for duplicate 
generators at 110V and 24V, thus a single alternator of 
higher power/weight ratio shows a marked saving as 
compared with two separate units. 


‘) ALUMINIUM PLATE RECTIFIER 


has the following advantages: 


@ Maximum reliability 

@ Working frequency range 50 to 1000 c/s 
@ High power to weight ratio 

@ No servicing required 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


RECTIFIER DIVIStoN Warwick Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Telephone: Elstree 240 rehamw 





The use of ail-aluminium SenTerCel Selenium rectifiers 
has made possible the production of lightweight 
rectifier stacks. This typical example has an output of 
300 Amps at 112 Volts when forced air-cooled. 


laput 3-phase 


Line voltage approx. 100V m.s.) 


Output 0.C. Volrage 112Y (mean) 
Max. ambient temperature °C 30 45 5O 
Amperes 300 225 180 
Cooling Air Speed at sea level 1500 cu. ft./min 
(120 Ibs./min) 
Weight Total weight only 28 Ibs. approx 





EVERYTHING IN SHEET METAL WORK 


AND LIGHT ENGINEERING 


agape 288 








4 


AIRCRAFT 
AUTOMOBILE 
COACH AND 
BUS BODIES 
Municipal 
and other 
ALL-METAL 
Vehicle Bodies 





N 


Refrigeration 


COLD 
STORAGE 
HEATING 


Conditioning 
MINING 











TELEGRAMS : 
BROMELPAR, SOUTHTOT, 
LONDON 





161 West Rd., TOTTENHAM 








TELEPHONES : 
TOTTENHAM 
2357, 2258 & 2255 


LONDON, N.17 








ne eee 


Fuscet 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


PRESS DAY—Classified advertisement ““copy"’ 
should reach Head Office by FIRST POST 
THURSDAY for publication in the following 
week's issue subject to space being available 


FLIGHT 


CLASSIFIED 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement Rates. 4/- per line, minimum 8/-, average line contains 6-7 words. Special rates for Auctions, 
Contracts, Patents, Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders 5/- per line, minimum 10/-. 
Each paragraph is charged separately, name and address must be counted. All advertisements must be strictly 
prepaid and should be addressed to FL IGHT Classified Advertisement Dept., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


London, 8. 


Postal orden 4 and cheques sent in payment for advertisements should be made payable to Iliffe & Sons, Ltd 


and crossed & Co. 


Trade Advertisers who use these columns regularly are allowed a discount of 5 


, for 13, 10°%% for 26 and 15% for 


52 consecutive insertion orders. Full particulars will be sent on application. 


Box Numbe 


For the convenience of private advertisers Box Number facilities are available at an additiona! 


charge for 2 words plus 1/- extra to defray the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
advertisement charge. Replies should be addressed to “Box 0000, c/o Flight,’’ Dorset House, Stamford Street 


London, 8.E.1 


The Publi 


ws retain the right to refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not accept liability 


for delay in publication or for clerical or printer’s errors although every care is taken to avoid mistakes 





AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


mf Ss. ate 


rISH to. welc 
Overseas—a 


ds and clients from 

> will be over for the 

FLYING DISPLAY & EXHIB F. ewe pep GH 

ESE friends and clients > from the 

Earth and it is prec to ‘tho se places om 

1 Sending aeroplanes f{¢ » lon > and yea ago 

in yee: ne ewspaper 2 i y le which 

aeroplar The list was as long as a chim 

I € up by saying how easier it 

antries to which we had not 

a lope d by other 


nic oh we v4 not 

ca, Tris stan da ¢ 

an Pitcairn v 

Tangier and F ein 1g 
y ria and Ind« na; Indone “ 
Argentina, Malta and—but 
> longer than a go’ rn 
pped any aircr 


4 
LONI ION, W.1 
ables 


Shackhud 


= S we 

‘ whic 
airore aft 
Wet 


Hur ane a Saie i a 

UNDAS IMITE 

LR. K. ps oo 
P 


[NSTRt MENTS play 
KE every ot 


D ETAILED pre 
Bovingdo in « 
E TIFIC labo jealing with repair an 
i’ of all aircraft i nts. 
Ww! also supply most es of aircr ncluding at pre 
sen Dakota, | ta Rapide, ¢ A Gemini 
Proctor t 
RITE “i Aircraft Services, Ltd 


(boron AIRPORT, Surrey 
A 
HONE: Croydor ; Cable: Fieldair 


Be at Bovingdon, and Tollerton 
{0258 
e: ee pe ‘oy Di mantle i but complete. Partially 
f irs 95. £106 
Re ARS “BY het YING SC “HOOL, Rearsby Aerodrome. 
(6889 
, C47a Dakota passenger/fret ight ar, 11 months u 
expired C. of A. For arranger inspection me rn 
Camberley 1600.—Submit offer to Y B85, 206 
eS D-ARGUS for sal n very good condition 
| t Leopard-Moth 
(6905 
BROOKL, NDS wi ete a Ltd., have one 
ang and two for sale, all 
m. Details oa req st from 
Serv Sywell Aerodrome 


MARK VIII GOGGLES, brand new, fitted clear safety 


lenses and complete with spare pair o hp nes jepaes. 


22/6. Post 6d. Spare lenses, tintec 
UXOR GOGGLES, 55/-. L E ATHER TY ING 


=LME suitable for acoustic or electrical intercor, 

7/6. W hive Drill Ground-crew OVERALL, buttene 4 
ested 43/-. R.A.F. Outer FLYING SUITS, new, 52/6. 
Fully sheepskin- lined Black Leather FL ; BOOTS, 
£5 19.6. IRVIN FLYING JACK in stock. Wate-- 
proof tnree-quarter length FLYING JAC . Kapok 
lined with luxurious fur collar, 59 6. White Silk 

UNDERG ES, 6/6 

TERMS TO FLYING CLUBS. TRADE SUPPLIED 

SEND 3d. IN STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


D. LEWIS LTD. coerr. F.) 


Leather Clothing Manufacturers for Home or Export 
124 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Trade Inqutrie s Invited 
Tel.: Museum 4314 Tele.: Aviakit, Wesdo, London 














SITUATIONS VACANT 


Eagle Aviation Ltd.,have vacancies 
for the following Air Crew: 


RADIO OFFICERS, 
PILOTS AND FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 


Apply in wr't ng to 


EAGLE AVIATION LTD., 


Luton Airport, Luton 














ee 
British Air Line Pi'ots’ Association 
9-10 MARBLE ARCH. W.1 
Te'.: AVBassador | 357 


Membership open to all Commercial and 
Service pilots. For full details as to the 
objects and particu'ars of Membership 





please write to Secretary. 











AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
ENDAIR AIRCRAFT have for sale, Messenger, 200 hrs. 
airframe and engine, fitted with wind-driven genera 
tor, 12 months C, of A., price £995; radio extra—Vendair 
Croydon Airport, Tel.: Croydon 7744 (060 
Anson Mark I Freighter. Early delivery, with 
2 months C. o Fu modified with low 
hours both airframe and pia 2 Pavh pad, 2,000 Ib. Price 
includes seven passenger seats.—Box 377! (6871 
psy Major I.D., 90 hou rs, airframe 
oe until March, 1s Full blind 
change car/cash ei 
Tu Berka ley Court, Avenue 

Southgate, N.14 
ILES Messenger for sale. No expense has been spared 
to make this the smartest Messenger in the coun 
try. Newly sprayed to a super high gloss novel colour 
scheme; brand new two-tone luxury hide upholstery and 
cabin furniture. reed ce = This aeroplane has beer 

as the f ng low hours indicate 
» 159 hours 55 mine ites 


23 le ay be inspec ted at 

Airport, Fur © Derby Aviation 

Limited, Derby Air Burnaston, nr Derby {6917 

YOR immediate diecounl, De “V.LP.” version 

in first-class ¢ pay TT tT “ airframe hours under 

1,000. Port engine under 100 hr starboard under 300 hr 

» new. Fitted with Maroon as 97/AD 108, AD 7092 

AD 86 and Standard STR/9. C. of A. valid } 
January, 1952. A recent overhaul by the manufactu 

incliding a complete re-spray. No accidents. Aircr 

shortly to arrive in U.K. where demonstration can b 
—— if desired. Owner will sell for £14,000.—Offe 

391E 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES 
IRCRAFT bulbs, fu switches, instrume nts, radic 
parts and numerc other accessories, British = 

American.—Suplex Lamps, Ltd., 239, High Holborn, W.C. 
(66 5620 
Coe eae range of spares, beeper g AGS for 
Anson, Q6, Proctor, Moth types, Auster, and Fairchild 
aircraft, also engine spares and — prope ler for Gipsy 
Cirrus, Scarab, Cheetah. Keenest price estern ae 
ways, Weston-super-Mare 2700. [680 
Ss Large quantities aircraft instruments and 
volt solenoids 8A/2128, Oil pressure 
Vacuum pumps 37J/251, etc., etc. Released 
or :% R.B. requirements Enquiries dbalt with 
Wyllan Equipment Co., ¢ suldsworth 
. Manchester 1 CEN. 7734." (6888 
AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES WANTED 
JENDAIR AIRCRAFT, Croydon Airport, urgently re 
quire all ty ypes, of aircraft sparking plugs—Vendair 
Croydon Airport Tel.: Croydon 7744 (0607 
SHACKLETON, LTD., Europe's leading aero 
are in the market for aircraft and 
as follows 


. plane de 
engine access 
Cirrus Major e: 
Me ssenger and "Aut erat Metal Propellers. 


nks 
and Magne 
f ZE std., 175, Pice dilly, London, W.1 
Regent 2448/9. (007: 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 
F G. MILES, Ltd., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. Nut 
e field Ridge 2200. 

N approved design, maintenance and repair organiza- 
tion staffed by experts on Miles aircraft. Major and 

inor modifications a speciality; radio installations 
PPROVED instr ument tes' Pp; specialists in race 


ons. 
F 3. MILES, Ltd., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. 
« field Ridge 2200 
ROOKLANDS AVIATION, Ltd., Brooklands 
drome, Weybridge. C. of A overhauls, modific ations 
and conversions. Tel.: Byfleet 436 1305 
| gues and C of A. overhaul for all types of air 
raft. Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., Civil Repair Ser 
uiom Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. Tel.: Moulton 


ERTS & E < AERO CLUB. Repairs, maintenance 

and overhaul Proctors, etc., at com- 

Ss; han’arage, es S :C.of A. ver 

carried out.—Broxbc ie Aerodrome 

Nazeing, Essex. Tel.: Hoddesdon 2421, 3705 and 2453. (0506 
AIRCRAFT WANTED 

USTERS. We et pre pared to pee J4 Austers with or 

be C.of A nd details 
R K. DUNDAS, en “Aviation Division, 29 Bury Street 
+ St. James's. S.W. (0558 





WYNSTRUMENTS LTD 


A. R. B. Approved 


STAVERTON AERODROME 


GLOUCESTER 
Phones: Churchdown 3264 (3 lines) 
Grams: ‘Wynn, Gloucester.”’ 


FOR 


OVERHAUL, 
TEST and CERTIFICATION 


MODIFICATION 


of 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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AIRCRAFT WANTED 


8. SHACKLETON, LTD.., Perouse leading aero 
1 one good 
ya aircraft. 


iles 
. his Piccadilly, fe 
1 


gether with prices, to Derby Aviation ‘L imited, 78, Buck- 
ingham Gate, London, S.W.1 (6821 


CARAVANS 
ARAVAN Bargain Sale. 


LARGE number of demonstration models, both holi- 
day and living caravans mst be eo B ow to meee 
room for new models. Prices cannot be repeated. Ma 
sure you secure one of these ~ gy by calling at FC mC 
Caravan Centre as 590 £8 poss: 
C RAVAN CaNTRe. 2))-220, Cricklewood Broad- 
way, Edgware Rd., N.W.2. Open 8-3, Sundays 11 
CARA-VANGUARD! Britain’ . batireas against pout 
* war workmanship and bad s 
OST folk have goodwill a £4 “desire to serve, 
ex-editor, caravan paper, living in van 13 years with 
U.K.’s largest selection, all guaranteed with free-van-for- 
ie means to fulfil his Brogiings. 
¥ airs for 
his customers. And the Caravan Resident's ‘Assoc lation to 
all who join it (£1 a year subscription) to help you to 
a good site. In other words, a real service in these days 
of substitute materials and lack of sites. Good H.P. 
why not write for bigger and better 
brochures to Head Oifice 
8. JENKINSON, Bath 1 Road, Taplow, Bucks. Phone 
« Maidenhead 3434/5/6. Always open. Easy to re 
4. Outskirts Maidenhead; Taplow Station 
. Or our “Equal Se ag branch, 80, Oxford 
Street (corner Rathbone Place Phone Langham 
Two minutes Tottenham Gourt Road Tube Station. 
Open ‘till 3 p.m. seven days a week. (0 
YARAVANS. Berkeley range. from £399/10/- Glider 
aoa two- and four-berth, £212 and £340; Safari 
£368. —_ hire pare one accessories “Particulars 
from Mantle" 8 Garages, Biggleswade Tel. 0367 
ARAVAN hunting eae with Huntingdon! The ‘oulan 
distributors south of London handle Jubilee, Paladin, 
Barkeley, Marston, Westway, Cc i . and 
many other makes. Open daily to dusk.— 
Huntingdon Caravans, Ltd., Brighton Rd., Coulsdon, 
Surrey. Uplands 5901. (0705 
CLOTHING 
A.F. and R.N. officers’ beng ae purchased; large 
eSelection of R.A.F. office: kit for sale, new and 
reconditioned,—Fisher's Service Outfitters, 86-88, Wel 
lington St., Woolwich. Tel.: Woolwich 1055 [0567 
CLUBS 
EDHILL FLYING CLUB, Redhill tn Np Surrey. 
for instruc wo Nutfield Ridge 2245 0348 
ERTS AND SEX AERO CLUB, +7 
drome, Hansing eg a M.C.A. approved ¢ 
course; solo flying f fro - per hour; residential; 
lesson 35/-; train , Buty Liverpool, a or Green Line Coac h 
715.—Tel.: Hoddesdon 2453, 2421, (0236 
sanieaanaee 
ING COMMANDER R. H. STOCKEN, F-.R.Ae.5S., 
Eagle House, 109, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1. Tel 
w itr 8863. [0419 
VIATION AND ENGINEERING PaOJECTS, Dea 
designers and consultants. A.R.B. approved. 187, 
High Street, Hounslow. Phone 6431. (6894 
HOTELS AND ACCOMMODATION 
OYAL OAK HOTEL, Kewsick-on-Derwentwater, heart 
of English Lake District, offers restful holiday to 
Air Force personne]; first-class accommodation at reason 
able charges. (0414 
INSURANCE 
LL types of aircraft Somgrence and personal acciden 
cover.—Apply to J. W. mey, Messr: < Moftat 
and Co., Percy House, 796, High Rd., Tottenham, N 
Tottenham 2003-4-5. (058 54 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 
Pg dm ne capacity mobile crane, peormtie tyres, over 
hauled and ready for work 
wus? R. "SELWOOD, Ltd., Chandler’ 8 Ford, bag 
53 
EREY cartridges and pistols—limited number of tested 
reconditioned lin. and lin. pistols for sale at_moder- 
ate prices for ground use—we make cartridges to fit both 
—Write: The Y Ltd. (Holt Flares), 45/7, Ci 
Road, London, S.E. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R AND J. PARKS, Ltd., 143/9, Fenchurch St., E.C.2. 
« Tel.: Mansion House 3063. Official packers and ont 
pers to the aircraft industr 

RADIOS 
TR: 1143, 4-channel v.h.f. radio, released, in perfect 
« condition, complete with crystals, £22.—Box 9450. 
900 

TENDERS 


Y¥ order oth the — of Kent. 
re Natha) 
OTICE of ‘sale we tender by Messrs. Welter and Fork 
nall of a Proctor V aircraft, No. G-AKEA. C. of A 
for 12 months just issued. Now at Lympne Airport. 
NDERS to be sent to Mr. A. N. Dearing, Officer to the 
Sheriff of Kent, 19. Gabriel's Hill, Maidstone, to reach 
him not later than 29th September, 1951, who does not 
hold himself to accept the highest or any tender. 
URTHER particulars of the Auctioneers: 32, King 
Street, Maidstone. Tel.: Maidstone 2389. (68 


TIME RECORDERS 
IME recorders service rental. Tel.: Hop. 2239.—Time 
Recorder Supply and Maintenance Co., Ltd., 157-159, 
Borough High St., S.E.1 (6413 
veameLaneen SERVICE 
ERONAUTICAL Translation Service in all languages 
International team of aircraft engineers and special 
ists headed by ex-R.A.F. officer.—Box 3781 (6875 


TUITION 
Fags: MUNICIPAL FLYING SCHOOL, Southend- 
oeex: 
rd 56204. Comprehensive fiying training 


te and commercial licences from £3 per hour or on 
£2 hour, on Auster aircraft. No entrance 


4E 
« nautical Training Establishment. 








FLIGHT 


AIRCRAFT & ANCILLARY 


SPARES 


OVER ONE MILLION 
ITEMS IN STOCK 


A.R.B. & A.I.D. APPROVED 


UNRELEASED SPECIFICATION 
SHEET METAL 
L.4} | QUANTITY 
Aluminium Sheet (Hard) 8 s.w. 8. SHEETS 
6ft x 3ft sheet ... 
6ft x 2ft sheets . : 9 
4ft x 2ft sheets Bey ee 


DTD. 
Aluminium Alloy Sheet (Soft) 
12 s.w.g. 
6ft x 3ft sheet ... 
DTD. 213 
Aluminium Alloy Sheet 
12 s.w.g. 7ft x 3ft sheet 
6 s.w.g. 6ft x 2ft 
8 s.w.g. 6ft x 3ft 
8 s.w.g. 5ft x 3ft 
6 s.w.g. 6ft x 3ft 
L.16 
Aluminium (Half-hard) 1 s.w.g. 
6ft x 2ft sheet . 
STAT/AE 
Aluminium 11 s.w.g. 
6ft x 3ft 
4ft x 3ft ; ae 
DTD.390 
Aluminium Alloy (Heat- abcsaacze 
8 s.w.g. 6ft x 3ft 
L.3 
Aluminium Alloy 4 s.w. g 
6ft x 3ft 
tft x 3ft 
6ft x 2ft 
Aluminium Plate in 4 
6ft x 2ft 4in 
6ft x 1ft 4in ~ 
DTD.166 
Nickel Chrome 18 s.w.g. 
é6ft x 2ft a Soe 
DTD. 571 
Stainless Steel 18 s.w.g. 
8ft 4in x 3ft... < 3 73 
AIRCRAFT, RADIO, ELECTRICAL, ETC. 
OVERHAUL, INSTALLATION AND 
MODIFICATIONS 


All inquiries to: 


AVIATION TRADERS LTD. 


SOUTHEND AIRPORT 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
ESSEX 
‘el.: ROCHFORD 5649! (3 lines) 
HAVE YOU OUR 
CATALOGUES? 

H.O. 78 BUCKINGHAM GATE 


LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel.: WHI 0056 (5 lines) 
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TUITION 


D% AL and solo Austers, M ~~ A spetover, Weekdays, 
45/6; week-ends, 51/6. Elstr (0702 
EARN to fly for £24; instructors’ Mite ences and instru- 


* y. roved . private anes 8 
licence course. Wiltshire Ly ahoce of Flying. a td., Thr 


Aerodrome, Andover, Hai 
F.R.Ae.5., ARB Corts., A.M. Mech.E. 
$8, no fee’’ terms; over 95% success 
details of exams. and courses in all branches of — 
nautical work, navigation, mechanical eng.. a 
for page “5, po oie .—B.LE.T. (Dept. 
Stratiord Place . Londo: ‘(or07 
LYMOUTH & DIST RICE AERO CLUB for Auster and 
‘a Moth fiying instruction; dual and solo at 
a3 r hour, reducing to less than &2 © hour for solo 
flying on “Fly ge Hire” basis; fying instructors 
courses and M . approved course for private oe 
licence. Tel Plymouth 72753, 
CHOOL, OF NAVIGATION, gee College, War 
) sash, Southampton. Fligh navigator’s course 
£16/10/- for six months’ tuition; pilot licences, £7/10/- to 
£13/10/- for six months’ tuition; Link instruction; all 
approach systems, 10/- per hour or £3/10/- for = nee 
postal course; hall of residence. Tel.: Locks Hea’ boos 


OLLEGE OF AERONAUTICAL & AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING, Chelsea and Redhill Aerodrome. 
Diploma courses in aeronautical engineering ombine full 
day workshop and technical training with coaching for 
R.Ae.S. Associate Fellowship examination, Parts 1 and 2; 
aircraft engineers’ licences, etc. in preparation for execu- 
tive positions. Next term 3rd October.—Sy — ren Pe 
College Secretary, Sydney Street, Chelse: y.3. 
Flaxman 0021 {0018 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ANDLEY PAGE, Ltd., have vacancies for: 


— AMICISTS with Ist or 2nd class Hons. degree 
nd preferably with a minimum of three years’ ex 
perience 
IND tunnel on hnicians with Ist or 2nd class Hons. 
¢32 aii with experience in or preference for wind 
Pads: ‘work 
UNIOR stressmen of degree standard. Experience pre- 
ferred but not essential 
ENIOR design and intermediate draughtsmen, prefer 
ably with aircraft experience, for their Cricklewood 
and Radlett offices. Consideration will be given to appli- 
cants with experience in light structural or mechanical 
engineering. Possession of O.N.C. or H.N.C. (mech, or 
elect.) an advantage. 
OFTSMEN with previous experience in full-scale layout 
4 work or similar workshop practice. These vacancies 
are at Cricklewood only. 
PPLICATIONS, stating age, qualifications and details 
of Cig A ae Officer, Handley Page, Ltd 
Cricklewood, (6739 
go AND MRC RAPT "Ltd., have vacancies for the 
follc 
TRESSMEN (intermediate and senior) 


[pRAverraman (intermediate and senior). 
ECHNICAL {LLUSTRATORS. 
PARES COMPILERS. 


PPLY, stating age, qualifications, experience and 
salary required. to the Personnel Officer, Westland 
Fy ore Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset. (687 
‘CIES exist for licensed airframe, engine and 
ae cogmosre. on Bristol “170" aircraft 
P en! ICATION wo Senna, Silver City Airways L ee. 
Blackbushe Aspe 
Ic wy NSE D airc raft! radio engineer required imme diately. 
pply to Chief Engineer, Eagle Aviation, Luton 
(08 
S ARMSTRONG S, Ltd. (Aircraft Section) oe 
shortly opening a design office at Hurn Airport and 
will be requiring the following s 
R TSMEN aircraft experience preferable but not 
essentia. 
IRCRAFT stressmen. 


PPLY in writing to the Employment Manager. Vickers 
Armstrongs, Ltd. (Aircraft Section), westeiae 
Surrey. 
RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION sie 
opportunity of work on modern air liners to the 
following tradesmen 
Sr and instrument and radio mechanics 
experienced in the maintenance or overhaul of air. 
craft and/or componen nts. Also motor transport fitters. 
; 4s hour srovisional 
s i to 
Five-day. 44-hour week; possible shite aoek 
sion, sick pay and holiday facilities.—Wri Staff 
Manager, Hut 29, London Airport, Fe edly Middlesex. 
0800 


ORMALAIR, Ltd., Foovil invite aoe ry from the 

following for work in connectio raft air 
conditioning, pressurizing and high maitituds: breathing 
equipment 

ESIGNERS. 


RAUGHTSMEN 

4 iaeeateeeans ASSISTANTS 
ECHNICAL CLERKS 
ECHNICAL WRITERS. 
ECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 


“iz fe IC. tah INS — the P erso nnel Officer, Normalair, 
td., Yeovil, Somerset, must state age, experience 
qualife ations ray salary required. Where convenient 
selected apeite ants “will be interviewed in towns near 
their — (6876 
RO! KLAN DS AVIATION, Ltd., have vacancies for 
yet oh and engine fitters, electricians for servicing 
= Ly pair of R.A.F. aircraft. Good wages and piecework 


‘APP LY: No. 4 Site, Sywell, Northants. 


ts 

ESIGNERS and senior and junior draughtsmen * 
work on gas turbine engines. Mi area. Experi- 
ence not essential but = «pecan Apply to Armetrons 

Siddeley Motors, Cove (061 
JLLAND A TRCRAF’ Tr ‘Lta.. require a senior weights 
engineer i interesting programme of work.—Apply 
Personnel oone er, Folland Aircraft, Hamble, 
Southamp' 6898 
1G mo tool draughtsman news. fully experienced 
plications, in writing, to Personnel Manager, 
Perc ival Aircraft, Ltd. Letom Airport, Beds., stating age. 
experience and salary required. (0693 








THE 


DE HAVILLAND 
ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 


have vacancies in their 


DESIGN OFFICE at STAG LANE 
for 
SENIOR DESIGNERS 
& DRAUGHTSMEN 


for work on Gas Turbine 
development and other 


projects 
GOOD SALARIES & PROSPECTS 
for suitable applicants 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 


Apply giving details of previous 
experience and salary 
to 


THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 


STAG LANE, EDGWARE 
MIDDLESEX 























AIRCREW 
WANTED 
URGENTLY 


& 

PILOTS FOR YORK 
AND BRISTOL 170 
AIRCRAFT. MINIMUM 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
COMMAND ... A.L.T.P. 
1st OFFICERS ... SENIOR 
COMMERCIAL LICENCE. 
SALARIES ... THE NEW 
CORPORATION RATES. 
RADIO OFFICERS AND 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS 

ALSO REQUIRED. 


& 
APPLY TO: 


SURREY FLYING 
SERVICES LTD. 


78, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.I 
Tel. WHITEHALL 0056 (5 lines) 











FLIGHT 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASD. flight engineers for York aircraft. “A” and 

* to cover York aircraft essential.—Apply: ve ow 
Engineer, Eagle Aviation, Ltd., Luton Airport, Luto 

Beds. {0816 


SEN 1OR ig and tool draughtsman wanted.—Apply, 
givi tails of experience and quaiifostions to 
—- Omicer: Westland Aircraft, Ltd., Yeovil, Somer 
RECHNICAL, author required, experienced in M.o.S. 
procedure, also to geni perally assist in Contracts Dept., 
location Bedfordsh ire. tating age, experience and 
salary required, to Box 3746. (6861 
IG and tool draughtsmen required. Previous aircraft 
experience not essential. Pension and life assurance 
scheme.—Apply: Employment Manager, Vickers-Arm- 
strongs (Aircraft Section), Weybridge. (6866 
PPRENTICE supervisor of aircraft company in 
London area requires assistant for apprentic — 
scheme.—Ex iene: qualifications, age 
expected to 
RAUGHTSMEN required for commercial drawing office. 
Excellent prospects and interesting work.—Apply, 
Personnel Department, Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., South 
Marston, Swindon, Wilts. (6912 
PPLICATIONS are invited from design draughtsmen 
and stressmen; also technical assistants with com- 
bined design — rformance experience ae work on both 
reciprocating a: gas turbine aero engine 
A= ‘ICATIONS should state full Ser taeierh of experi- 
ence and qualifications — should to 
e Havilland Engine oo 
ton re, Wfidd. 

YeALIFIED 'p ph ow ae wanted, used to industriel 
photography and photographic processes.—Write. 
giving pestis of experience and qualifications, to Person- 
nel Officer, Westland Aircraft, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerse rey 


ERONAUTICAL or mechanical draughtsmen and 


— Personnel eeameee. 


erperience and salary required, to Alan Muntz and Co.. 
Ltd., Aircraft Section, Heston Airport, Hounslow, Middx. 


CHEDULE clerks required (male) with experience in 
compiling M.o.S. spares schedules. Bd ghee og in 
writing, stating age, experience and sa 
pg ~ en Percival Aircraft, irik The gry 
eds. 


Revie maintenance engineer required. £550 for licensed 
engineer, £500 for onginee capable of obtaining licence 
by lst January, 1952. mediate increase on obtaining 
license. Other applicants A aa sound experience will be 
paid according to qualification: 
PP. L Y: Chief Engineer, Cambrian Air Services, Ltd. 
Cardiff Airport. ( 
grey eH ‘authors and illustrators required. Kno 
ledge of M.o.8. procedure ae Applications. to 
writing, stating cae, experience ani lary required, 
to Personnel Manager, Percival Aircraft, Ltd., Luton 
Airport, Beds. 
Gipster “AIRCRAFT Co., Ltd., have vacancies for 
fully experienced aircraft structural and electrical 
draughtsmen.—Applications, in writing, stating age, 
experience and salary r to Employment © Officer, 
G.A.C., Ltd., Hucclecote, Glos. 0910 
EQUIRED immediately, oan and “C” enees engin- 
eer, some experience 
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A. V. ROE «CO. LTD. 


have vacancies in their 


DESIGN GROUP 


for 
JUNIOR & SENIOR 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
DESIGNER DRAUGHTSMEN 


JUNIOR & SENIOR 
STRESSMEN 


JUNIOR & SENIOR 
AERODYNAMICISTS 


WEIGHT CONTROL 
ENGINEERS 


GOOD SALARIES & PROSPECTS 


PENSION & LIFE ASSURANCE SCHEME 








Apply giving age, qualifications and 
experience, to 
THE CHIEF DESIGNER 
A. V. ROE & CO. LTD. 
GREENGATE, MIDDLETON 
MANCHESTER 











desirable. Also fitters, airframe and engine, required.— 
Apply : Air Schools, Ltd., Municipal Aerodrome, Wolver- 


pots AND AIRCRAFT, Ltd., require the services of a 
nical author. Knowledge of M.o.S. procedure 
desirable.—Reply, stating age and salary expected, to 
MARE, Folland Aircraft, Ltd., Hamble, 


ENION ‘and junior weight engineers required. Interest- 
ing work on new projects. Permanent positions ane 
to suitable applicants.—Apply, ne ee = age, ex 
qualifications and iT 
Gloster Aircraft Co 


PLAN 


applicants. 5- 
—Apply, giving details of previous experience and salary 
required, to Box 3917. 
ve TRED for American textile company operating in 
. pilot with mechanical qualifications. 
Applicant vwnould have oo experience suitable fiyi 


Excellent opportunit y 2 first-c 


projects connected with fuel 
ydraulic fiying enw nah for air- 
raft.—Ho! jouses, Wolverhampton. [0420 
PP. LICATIONS 1 are invited from senior and tntermedi- 
a n : 


a r 
knowledge civil airlines fire-duties. Single man Mp 
45 with ee Monge ne preferr 

—— allow provided. —Write, Senior 


ae reanicel ‘by de Havilland 
Aircraft Co., Hatfield, offering good working condi- 
tions, modern equipment, opportunities for advancement. 
Superannuation ee clu etc. eel by 
Sa ae eld 2345, in person, or by letter addressed 
to Perso: Manager. 
TRESS. “calculator. Experienced man uired by 
airci engineers in Midlands. Must hola. Higher 
National ors. or ualifi 
prospects for keen ‘and man. State full: 
details of prbeeience, competent age and salary 
(6881 


required to 

RESS tool designers are required by large engineer- 

ing company in the Southampton area. Applications 
are invited m men with the nece: be pteornes and 
draughting experience. High salary an: oupecss 
for men with required ability. —Apply wet I Pr0, 
Advg., 212a, Shaftesbu: venue, W.C.2. bans 
"TECHNICAL authors and pore bal required for expand- 

nt. Authors 





. On the se: 
and overhaul of aircraft systems and units ays 
prints and personal investigation. 
VACANCY sis0. exists Soe a © junior. with an snaineer. 
ing d na tt. for trai 


a technical ertist. at ig aetna tetatis, Ot experience, 
age, and salary expected, artists submitting samples of 
work, to Personnel Officer, Saunders-Roe, Ltd., East 
Cowes, 1.0.W. (6886 











AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENT 
BUYERS 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


Aerials, Type 342 @ Antenna Switch, 110B/202 
@ Dynamotors, PE94B @ Voltage Regulators, 
5U/2544, etc. @ D.P. Contactor Circuit 
Breaker, 10A/15123 @ Connector, 10H/1799 @ 
Remote Control Ground Station, 10J/65 
@ Control Unit, 10LB/90 @ Signal Generator, 
Type 24, 10SB/46 @ Signal Generator, Type 33, 
10SB/61 @ Head and Breast Set, 10A/14278 @ 
Lamps, 230v. 2,000 watt, 5L/489, etc. @ Power 
Units, Type 87, 10K/201 @ Power Units, 
Type 104, 10K/238 e@ Transmitter 13237, 
10DB/636 @ Fiuxmeters, YD/0023 @ Boost 
Gauges, 6A/1223 @ Hoisting Slings, 11A/1897 
@ Plugs, 2 pin, 10H/131 @ Motor, 110F/802 @ 
Relay, GR2125 @ Landing Lights e Oil Pump 
and Air Compressor, Type E @ Oil Measures 
and Fillers @ Oil Tanks with filter, 50E/14418 
@ Fuse Cover, 5C/1633. 


Limited quantities available. 


M.O.S. MAIL ORDER SUPPLY 
The Radio Centre (Dept. F9) 
33 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 
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Aero & Jig & Tool 
Draughtsmen 


in Great Demand 
MEN & YOUTHS 


There is an insatiable 
demand for Aero, Jig and 
Tools, etc., Draughts- 
men and Inspectors. 

So acute is the present 
shortage that employers 
are only too anxious to 
engage those with no 
previous practical ex- 
perience who are able 
to prepare neat and 
accurate drawings. 


QUALIFY AT HOME—IN SPARE TIME 
After brief, intensely interesting study—under- 
taken at home in your spare time—YOU can 
secure an attractive and interesting post as 
Numerous vacancies are 
Mechanical, 

Plastics, etc., branches of Draughtsmanship. 


jaccnineescocecee: AURIR DR GR US ETINID ccrssscseinscey 


The Free Guide contains 132 pages of 
information of the greatest importance to 
those seeking such success compelling 
ualifications as A.M.1L.MechE 
.F.R.Ae.S., A.M.1.P.E., A.M.1.M.! 
Gen. Cert. of Educ., and B.Sc., etc., 
also R.A.F. Entry (Maths., etc.), cogether 
with particulars of our remarkable 
Guarantee of 
SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 
Write now for your copy of this remarkable 
publication. ft may well prove to be the 


beccscssesseeees.tUPNiNg POINt iM YOUT COTEET,...,.....seseee 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING 


(Dept. 427), 148-150, HOLBORN, E.C.1 
(South Africa Branch E. C.S.A., P.O. Box 8417, 
Johannesburg). 

















HIGH PRESSURE 


EQUIP MENTS 


We have an extensive range of High 

Pressure Compressors, Air Intensi- 

fiers, Hydraulic Hand Pumps, Hydrau- 

lic Intensifiers, etc., for pressures up 
to 4,000 Ibs. P.S.I. 


Starawia 
BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT 
CAMBERLEY ,: Surrey 














FLIGHT 


‘SITUATIONS VACANT 3 rE 


ECHNICAL author and illustrator required for tech- 
nical publication office. 
books (write-up and illustrations) in connection with 
internal combustion engines ferred.—Applications, 
stating age and full particulars of experience, to Personnel 
Department, Brough, EB. Yorks. (6843 
NGLISH ELECTRIC invites applications from suitably 
experienced draughtsmen for aircraft work at Warton 
or in London. Men jnterestee in these eo permanent positions 
should write, quoting Ref. 120F, to Central Personnel Ser- 
vices, Ei x Electric Co., Ltd., 24/30, Gillingham Street, 
London, ouges 
LYING — will shortly be 
basic fiyi: traini 
App! icants must have held a C.F.S. 
the R.A.F. Reserve, or be pre’ yen ations, 
stating age, qualifications and details of experience 
should be made in writing to the Manager, _ Brooklands 
Aviation, Lt td.. Sywell Aerodrome, Northan (6896 
RAUGHTSMEN with experience in high Sectnes light 
mechanical or hydraulic engineering are reauired by 
progressive Midland manufacturing company. Positions 
with good prospects are available to younger men. Salar- 
ies will be in accordance with age, aualifications and 
experience.—State details, together with salary required, 
to Box 3825. (6890 
HERE are still some vacancies for senior aerodyna- 
micists, and senior and junior stressmen e 
Saunders-Roe design organization.__Men of 
ability and qualifications are invited to apply 
Personnel Officer, stating experience, cualifications. 
and salary expected, to the Personnel Officer, East Cowes 
LO.W. (6887 


FIRST-CLASS designer is required to take charge of 

the London design office of a well-known firm produc- 
ing aircraft equipment. Applicants must be fully con- 
versant with general aircraft practice and experienced in 
the design of equipment embodying licht precision engin- 
eering and instrument practice. Only ce class men need 
apply. Box . [6850 
IR FORCE, Naval, civil and helicopter aircraft all 
under design and development at Percival Aircraft. 
Ltd. Applications are invited from senior and junior 
pee ma and stressmen, for work on this interesting 
—Write. giving details of experience and salary 

required. Meo Personnel Manager, Percival Aircraft, Ltd 
Luton Airport, Luton, [0595 
ANDLEY PAGE, Ltd., reoutre an electrical technician, 
preferably with H.N.C. (Elect.) and with a knowledge 
of electronics, for work in connection with the develop- 
ment of aircraft electrical circuits and installations.— 
Write, stating age, qualifications and details of experience, 
so Ste Officer, Handley Page, Ltd., Cricklewood, London, 
N.W.2. (6752 
4 he GLOSTER AIRCRAFT Co. requires senior and 
intermediate stressmen to work on designs and pro- 
jects of advanced interest. Excellent prospects of advance- 
ment for sound and energetic men.—Apoly, in first in- 
= giving full particulars of technical] aualifications 
xperience and salary reauired, to The Chief Designer. 
Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hucclecote, Glos. (0911 
yak zy PAGE, Ltd., have vacancies for senior and 
junior technical assistants tn their mechanical] and 


structural test de’ cklewood and Radlett 


essential._Write. stating age, qualifications and details 
of experience. to Staff Officer, Handley Page, Ltd 
Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. (6738 
ANDLEY PAGE, Ltd., have a vacancy for a technical 
assistant with a good mechanical engineering back- 
ground, who will be reauired to carry out work in con- 
nection with thermo-dvnamic problems for aircraft air 
conditioning and thermal de-icing svstems.- te. 
stating age, and givine particulars of aualificrtions and 
experience be Staff Officer, Handley Page, Ltd., Claremont 
Road, London, N.W.2. {6751 
VACANCY exists in the electronics section of the 
f department for an electronics engineer, 
preferably with a deeree in mathematics, for the desien 
of eauipment for electronic measurement of phvsical 
lables and associated vroblems.—Apolications. statine 
age, onalifications. exnertence and salarv recuired. should 
‘© the Personnel Officer, Westland Aircraft 
Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset. 16846 
"TECHNICAL assistants recuired in the exverimental 
devartment. Sound engineering background essen- 
tial. preferably with exnerience on gas turbine T.C. 
engines and component rig testing. capable of writing 


Fneine Co., Ltd., Stag Lane, Edgware, Middlesex (6891x 

ERVICE eustneets, exverienced. reiired. Good know- 

maintenance an4 overhan! of eas turbine 

. Opvortuntties of overseas travel evict 

for applicants havine required technical backeround 
education and experience renuired 





Brand New 


Airscrew feather- 
ing Pumps, Motor 
Driven 24 voits, Model 1EBRV280BHC, used on 
Dakotas and Skymasters. A.R.B. or A./.D. released. 


R. JAKUBSKIND, B.Sc., 69, Church Road, 


MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. 








R.A.F. OFFICERS 
UNIFORMS 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 


FISHERS, 86/88, WELLINGTON ST., 
WOOLWICH, S.E.18 ‘PHONE: 1055 











without suverviston.—/ 
Personnel Officer, the de badongo suneine Co., 
Teavesden Aerodrome, nr. Watford, 
Se AIRCRAFT Co. pan nll sercen at 
mber of aerodynamicists, (a) for design and projec 
work. ‘and (b) for flight test reduction. Opvoertunitv exists 
for individuals to vary their exverience within the Aero- 
dynamics Devartment. Candidates with some vears’ ev- 
perience preferred, but applications from funtors with 
sound mathematica! ability will recetve full consideration. 
—Apply, in the first instance. giving fvll particulars of age. 
e: ce and salary required. to The Chief Designer. 
ft Co., Ltd., Hucclecote, Glos. ne 
'ORMALAIR. Ltd., invite applications from dest 
and dra ughtsmen for work in their London omce 
in connection wi reraft air-conditioning. pressurizing 
~~ hi¢h altitude breathing equipment. Exnertence of 
uipment or delicate precision mechanioms is 
essential: only f lass qualified men will be con- 
sidered.—Applications, stating ace, experience. qualifica- 
Hons and ee ae uired, should. in the first instance, 
be addressed e Personnel Officer, Normalair, 1t/.. 
Yeovil. Eomecmts (6845 


SENTO R technician (female) required to take charge of 
small computing section operating electrical calcula- 
tors, cg 8 out calculations for an aircraft design 
should have a knowledge of 
applied XE to, at least. engineering deeree 
standard; some experience of enataccring or technical 
work: and ability to supervise. Salary according to 
eareemenae f and qualifications.. Applications should be 
addressed to: The Personnel the Bristol] Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd. (Aircraft Division). F Filton House, Brio. 











which marks yet another stride in our 
ceaseless endeavours to give a fully com- 
prehensive service to aviation. 


Our ever-widening experience in the 
radio sales field has at last forced us to 
recognize the urgent requirement existing 
within the industry for a reliable, com- 
prehensive and efficient radio maintenance 
service which not only does what it claims, 
but does it to the now universally appreci- 
ated high Aerocontacts standard. To this 
end, we have now established our own radio 
workshops and laboratory which, we have 
pleasure in announcing, have recently 
received full A.R.B. approval. 


The following are among the services 
offered by this new arm of our organiza- 
tion :— 

1. Radio and radar overhauls, repairs and 
modifications. 

. Installations in clients’ aircraft. 

3. Cable and harness construction to 
clients’ requirements. 
4. Expert technical advice. 

All this, of course, being supplementary 
to the existing world-renowned Radio Sales 
Department managed by our Mr. M. H. 
Nicholas, usually to be found on Extension 
23, who will be delighted to assist in the 
supply of radio equipment to any require- 
ment, British or American, from our most 
comprehensive stocks. 

If in doubt or difficulty about aircraft 
radio equipment, then contact him or accept 
this invitation to come and inspect our 
facilities for yourself. When you leave us, 
convinced that Aerocontacts is the best and 
only organization to whom your future 
work can be entrusted, please remember 
our working byword— 


YOUR SATISFACTION IS OUR AIM 


The new issue of “The Aero- 
contactalogue,”’ a profusely illus- 
trated brochure of new and second- 
hand aircraft, has at long last 
arrived and is free on request. 
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waa . f 
We invite enquiries from owners wishing to dispose © 


i i erseas 
their aircraft, as we are In receipt of numerous Ov’ 


orders. Please submit fullest details to : 
j R 

w. A. ROLLASON LTD. CROYDON aided 

nian) CRO 5151/4. Cables: ROLLAIR, CRO 

e : 








AIRCREW! INSURE YOUR SERVICE FLYING 
—- AT SURPRISINGLY LOW RATES—WITH 
J. RANSOME BENTLEY (Insurance) LTD. Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 17, Dorset Square N.W.1. 


AMBassador 3953 


EXPERTS IN ALL PERSONAL ACCIDENT AVIATION INSURANCES 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
ECHNICAL sales representative required by manu 
facturers of established products used extensively 
in aircraft and commercial (sheet ey _ Saeineering 
industries. Applicant must possess sound a! 
commercial engineering background, bot 
academic, to enable him after training to Mell t 
nicians and designers. Experience with light alloys an 
advantage. 300d education, personality and ny 
ability are also ss qualifications. Must reside 
Glasgow area to cover indu “aa ea Scotland gv Ne th 
East England territories. Sala) plus 
commission and Fa rom Pension scheme Puli rele- 
vant details in st confidence to Box 3923. (6916 
RITISH EU ROPEAN ALRW YAYS have vacancies for 
pilots, with at least a commercial pilot's licence. 
(a) Pilots aged under 35 for a normal engagement, which 
includes membership of the pension scheme. Commencing 
salary between £815-£935 p.a., &ccording to qualifications 
and experience. (b) Pilots aged 35 and over for a tem 
porary appointment of two years, with the eed of 
extension. Commencing salary between £815-£1 p.a 
according to qualifications and experience. Suc a ¢. lots 
will not be eligible for the pension scheme, but will 
receive a gratuity of £300 for each year of service gn expiry 
of appointment.—Requests for application form by post 
ard Ne Personnel Officer, Flight Operations Department 
B.E Ruislip, Middlesex. (6900 
THHISH OPEAN AIRWAYS invite applications 
for the position of navigation training officer 
t include navigation instruction to 
licensing requirements; maintenance of 
navigational standards; development of rout 
vigation procedures. oe ations required: Flight 
igator’s licence or R.A spec. N. certificate; exten- 
r experience as Bivignines ability to lecture and 
» concise notes for home study; knowledge of 
> operating procedures and familiarity with 
Dona ations and statutory instruments 
ye grade) in scale £670-£850 p.a 
, in writing, giving full a 
Flight Operations Dept., B 
Ruislip, Middlesex 
RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS ts seeking to build. on 
a staff of good tradesmen, men who are looking for 
steady employment with good rates of pay and conditions. 
Immediate vacancies exist for airframe and engine fitters, 
anne, radio mechanics, instrument mechanics and 
kers. Hourly basic rates for these trades 
are 2 10. plus up to 3d. proficiency pay plus payments by 
results bonus averaging about 34/- per week for a 44-hour 
week. In addition. shift premium payments ranging from 
about 15/- to 25/- for a 44-hour week are payable where 
appropriate. There are e wy Pension and insurance 
and sick pay schemes; aid holidays a year; air 
travel concessions, et Apply toe aoe n€ 
the Personnel Officer 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS have vacancies for 
aircraft radio officers. to 

applicants possessing a c nt s ry lice ¥ 
applicants without this licence will be considered provided 
they hold the P.M.G. air licence with preferably 1,000 
hours civil flying experience as a radio officer. Those 
R H accepted in the latter category will given the necessary 
equire training, during which Shey will be paid a salary at a 
rate now being negotiated, to assist them to qualify for 


the statutory licence. Commencing salary for qualified 
radio officers will be in Category ‘‘B,” £725-£875 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience.—Ap) by 


ply 
postcard for application form, to Personnel Officer, Plight 
3 . prt tahoe Department, B.E.A., Keyline House, si slip, 
immediately IRCRAFT engineers. Airframe and engine fitters are 
required by New Zealand National Airways for service 


Ss nd acc 
tei, Applic s, givi full 
Top rates and conditions qualifications, should’ be addr 


Officer, B.O.A.C., Airways House, Great West Road, B - 
ce Middlesex, to reach him not later than September 
. 1951. 


Commercial Licence and erreaTions WANTED 
Instrument Rating necessary ILOT, ex-R.A.F., 1,800 hours, 1,000 hours instructing, 


professional seeks situation. Flyi or 
quyching connec yi Box 

car AMP" ferrying. , Commercial pilot (21) ea 

to fly “kerosene cans” ag: referably Vampires.— 

Apply Operations Manager, 7, Fairfield Avenue, Victoria Park, Cardiff. (6805 


GENK co € mare ial pilot, R/T licence, full instructor's 
000 hours (1,000 on twins), seeks |situation, 

preferably oes multi-engined sircraft. Licence at present 

endorsed light aircraft only.—Box 3883. (6904 


Bovingdon Airport WANTED 


ier EL sheets, strip, bars. Aluminium sheets and strip. 





y. immediate payment.—Grades Sheared 





Me , Ltd., Green Lane, Hounsiow. Middx, 
Fe 








Middlesex (Ruislip 6061 or Ww axlow 
Ruislip Gardens, Central Lir 





ltham 3274, 
AIRCRAFT S*RING WASHERS BOOKS. ETC. 


OR sale, Janes Airc athe 1945/6 ane _pesoee; also old 
aviation books, periodicals.—Box 39 
S Turbines and Jet erg by c. Geoffrey Smith, 
'M.B.E. Fifth edition. As up-to-date historical and 
technic a record, this revised edition is a complete guide 
to gas turbine power units and turbine-propelled aircraft. 
New chapters deal with ramjets and pulse jets, rocket 
propulsion, compounded sone units, and gas turbines for 
road transport. 384 pages a OF aoe eae 
MFG. (1338) LTD., Price 21/- net. By post 21 10, from all sellers,.or the 
gy nah MATH pes Dept., Dorset House, Stamford St., London, 
S.E 

















CLIP 





>. ¢ Wanted tor Cash 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


= AND HANGARS 


in the world 
ROBINSON & CO., (GILLINGHAM) LTD., UNDE RWO0O0D CONSTRUCT ON LTD 


Send details to 





Argall Works, Argall Ave., Leyton, E.10. Tel: LEY 6968 











Printed in Great Britain for the Publishers, 


ILIFFE ©. S0Ns LTD. D. Ww. Ho Plight can be obta! 
abroad from the following: AUSTRALIA AND WER kon ahi Dorset a, Stamford Street, penne Ss. “| peed ee LTE Teeny = and Watford, Herts. Flight cai obtained 


SOUTH AFRICA: Central News Agency, Ltd 


Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. INDL 
Wm. Dawson & Sons (3.A.), ita. UNITED STATES: The  Daecentiount News Co. Entered as ‘Second Class Matter at the New York, U.S.A.. Post Office. 


wson Subscription Service, Ltd. ; Gordon & Gotch, Led. 
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This unit simplifies the turbo-prop fuel 
system by combining in one assembly the 
throttle valve, shut-off cock, altitude 
control and filter. 

Lucas equipment was fitted to the first 
British operational jet aircraft in 1942. 
To-day, Lucas fuel and combustion 


equipment is used in gas turbine engines 


all over the world. 


FUEL AND COMBUSTION SYSTEMS i Lic AS 
FOR GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


JOSEPH LUCAS (Gas Turbine Equipment) Ltd., BIRMINGHAM & BURNLEY, ENGLAND 
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Give for 
those 
who Gave | 


The OLYMPUS, one of the world’s most powerful turbo-jet engines, 
adds another name to the family tree of famous “Bristol’’ aero-engines 
and marks an important stage in over thirty years’ pioneer 


work on all aspects of aero-engine production. 


THE Luli AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED ENGLAND 


964E 





